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From the Columbia Te lescope. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Sir,— 

The author of the papers signed A®gis, at the Vir. 
ginia University, is pleased 
“protecting dutjes,” in consequence of the elon reasons | 
assigned for a moderate protection to manutactures, at the 
time I wrote, in the preface to the Emporium, ln the com- 
mencement of the year ISL5D, when we were engaged in a 
war with Great Britain. ‘Theat war was a war, like 
most of the Euro an wars, undertaken for the protection 
of our foreign commerce; 


to rank me as a defender ot 


'? 
‘ 


an Object Of protection, milk 
opinion, never worth the cost in a pecuniary point of view. 
The mercantile s} stem and the manutacturing system, are 
the great war-breeders of modern times: they have been 
the occasion and the source of a mass of human iniquity, 
poverty, taxation, and misery, which no man can appreciate 
who has not studied history with enlightened notions! po- 
litical economy, and with a view to the eects of these sys- 
tems on the happiness of mankind. 
blood shed and devastation into every known part of the 
globe. I rejoice, with sincere and heart-felt exultation, 
that notwithstanding the ignorance and the mistakes of the 
present generation, Ll can see the ir end approac ung. 

The writer signed Aégis, is a sensible man, and I hope 
reclaimable; notwithstanding in the warmth of argument he 
has attacked me with the old school fallacy ofa dicto se- 
cundum quid, ad dictum simpliciter. My reasons tor re- 
commending moderate protecting duties, were founded on 
the peculiar state of the country at the time I wrote; and 
notwithstanding my abhorrence of them as a system, | pre- 
faced those eight reasons as follows: I wae speaking of 
the unjust, lapolitie encouragement given wi this country 
to the mercantile system, which was so urged before the 
public, and in so many wavs obtruded on the government, 
as to discourage ail attempts at home manufacture-—that 
system, to which exclusively we owed the ¢xisting war. 
I refer to page 4 of the preface to my Emportzem; the eight 
reasons im question, commencing immediately after, and 
again in page eight. 


Thev have earned 


Whether it be worth while to encourage mawfactures in 
this country, or to turn aside a part of the capital from the 
immediate employment of agriculture, is a question of great 
moment. All bounties and protecting duties are taxes upon 
the rest of the community, in support of that employment of 
capital which without them would be injudicious and unpro- 
ductive. While so much land remains uncultivated, there 
can be nowant of opportunities of employing capital in 
America. Generally speaking .also, the interference of 
government is sadly misplaced, when it attempts to direct the 
capitalist what he shail do with his money. Laissez nous 
faire, is the proper repiy. 

After enumerating the various manufactures that I con- 
sider as convenient or indispensible among us, [ go on to 
say, “ought this variety of occupation, and above all, this 
mass of real knowledge it implies, to be renounced and ne- 
glected for the sake of foreign commerce?—that we may 
not interfere with the profits and connextons of the merehants 
who may reside among us’ And that we may be taxed, 
and tolerated, and licensed to receive from abroad, what, 
with moderate exertion, wecan supply athome! And 
yet this is the doctrine not merely advocated and recom- 
mended among us, but likely to become the fashionable 
creed of political economy whenever mereantile interests 
and connexions prevail. It appears to me of national im- 
portance to counteract these notions. As a source of na- 
tional wealth, IT would no more e ncourage manufactures than 
Iwould encourage commerce. I would encourage or dis- 
courage neither. For Lam persuaded, that the aggregate of 
INDIVIDUAL, constitutes NATIONAL wealth; and that a gov- 
ernnmet is conceited and presumptious when it attempts to 
instruct an individual how he can employ his industry and 
his capital, most beneficially for his own interest. Every 
treatise on political economy, ought to have its first page oc- 
cupied with the answer (of the merchants) to Courert, Lats- 
SBZ NOUS FAIRE.” 


Such was my language in that preface. Such was the 
theory of political economy, which I held many years be- 
fore I published these opinions in May, 1I8S13—a theory, 
not to be found, I believe, in the writings of any American 
author since the time of Franklin. Will the author of 
ZEgis have the goodness to point out to me, how it ditfers 
froma my book on political economy published two years 
ago! 1 beg that gentleman to point out to me, who prior 
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'or deliver lectures on po- 
And ] appeal to all 


to myself, ever recommend: 
litical economy in the U pit 
my students, whether the principles thus recommended by 
me in 1813, in the very address so misconstrued, are not 
the very same that constitute the basis of my present lec- 
tures! 


| States: 


But 1 know of no general rule, to which there may not 
be occasional exceptions. Circumstances extraordinary 
and unforeseen, not comprehended in a brief view, not de- 

reasonimg, may excuse or 
I thought sothen: I think 
at war with a country, measures 
may be expedient that would be imexc use able im a state of 
peace.” When Land my neighbor are at Variance, and 
he is trying to do me all the mischief he can, I should like 


tailed as exceptions to genera! 
justify temporary deviations. 
so now. When we ure 


necessity of a total prohibition Of i 
| “as proposed fo me. a& a meusure to tv 


jpublic, and pressed upon them. 


, goo’s. Lhis pian 
brought betore the 
1 refuse a. of course, al! 
concurrence; and seeing the extravagance ot the manufac- 
turing pretensions, and the extent of the monopoly, ] be. 
came alarmed. 

In the vear ISLS. in the ne wspapers, ind in TS19, in the 
Analytical Review, I published 


ine 


what | alwavs considered 
as well founded objections to a system of protecting 
duties: again, in the National Intelligencer, under ihe sig- 
nature of "Terra. About a year hetore | had any notion o! 
coming to South Carolina. I cline cat Philadeiphia, at Mr. 
H. Calhoun’s, with Gen. Wade Hampton, and | there told 
him of the danger that thre: the planting interest of 
the South, from the extensive plans of prohibitory taxation, 


rene: 





to be entirely independent of him:—when we are in perfect | 
friendship, and our tuterest is mutual, j ean have no objec- | 
tion to depend upon him to the same degre 
interest makes him Surely these are 


the plain dictates of common sense, which few people would | 


that our mutual! 
dependent on me. 


deny. ¢ xcept for the sake of disputation. 

We were then at war with Great Britain;—a war brought 
on by the merchants, im defence of a trade of which they 
well knew the risk before they undertook it. The doctrine 
generally held, was, that no war was to be 
complained of, that was necessary to defend our commerce. | 
The war in question cost us twenty millions ef  ollars a 
year, and the profits of our commerce did not ameunt, at 


no expense, 


any time previous to it, lo more than ten, at is most pros. 
perous period. It not amount to fiiteen at the pre- 
sent moment, and if the American Syste. proceeds, it will 
not be worth five. (I thought it necessyry, therefore, as | 
said, tu counteract these extravagant notions.) 


does 


The merchants were many of them Bs ish Agents: the 
wholesale dealers in the great cities, became their debtors 
to a great amount; the retailers, the country store-keepers, 
and the people who delt with them, all became in debt.— 
A British influence was created among us, particularly to 
the north and East, so extensive as to become dangerous 
to our independence. Is not this true? Have you a réader, 
who knows those times, that will not agree with me to the 
full extent of my assertion’? I consider, that a system of 
home-manufaecture, during the war at least, would cownter- 
act these anti-American influences, by creating a counter 
interest: Was | wrong? Moreover, from want of that 
prudent foresight at the commencement of the war, which 
[I hope in future will render those counteractions needless, 
we had neglected to provide ourselves amply, as we might 
have done, with the material of war. and with articles of first 
necessity. Some manufecturers, very fairly and justifiably, 
taking advantage of this, our temporary necessity, set up 
manufactures; as useful to the nation, as to themselves.--- 
After the war was ended, they applied for reasonable pro- 
tection against foreign competition; I theught them at the 
time entitled to it---I think so now. But not to a perma- 
nent tax on us and our posterity, in remuneration of a tem- 
porary loss for a few years after peace. I wished, scene 
fore, to encomage their undertakings during the unknown | 
continuance of the war. I knew I had the knowledge ne- 
cessary to smooth the path in very many Instances of man- 
ifacture. I had good reason to believe at the time, that I 
could collectand communteate more accurate knowledge on 
the subject of manufactures, than most men in the Union: 
and I collected and applied that knowledge as well as | 
could, in aid of them, and not without effect. The more 
knowledge afloat among us, the less need of protecting du- 
ties. I knew that; and [ did my duty to my country, in that 
respect, fairly and honestly, to render them unnecessary. 
But, cessante ratione, cessat Lex: when the temporary cir- 
cumstances that induced me to make this deviation from 
my long cherished system of political economy ceased, was 
[ to continue the advocate of exceptions to a genera! rule, 
which had no obstacles to combat when peace was made! 
The circumstances of exception having disappeared, the 
general rule was re-established 1n full foree. 

Soon after the first act in favor of a Tariff of protection 
was passed with general coneurrence, and under a gener- 
al understanding that the protection was a temporary one, 





'serve the interests of the manufacturers than mvself? 
(is that a reason why I should be foreibiy enlisted as the ad- 


meditated by the manufacturers. Again, in the fail of 
1823, 1 pubbshed and distributed at my own expense, a 
pamphlet on the Tariff, addressed to the South Carolina 
Delegation, urging the tmjustice and impolicy of the re- 
strictive Under all these 1 


S\ stem. circulstances, wh ‘nD 


‘have I varied from the orthodox doctrines of Adam Smith, 


which I preach at this dav’ Who has tuken more pains to 


But 


voeate of pretensions, on their part, equally unjust, ill- 
founded and impolitic? Or are my proposals made under 
the stumulus of a war raging at the time, to be considered 
as the permanent rules of my conduct curing peace? Of 
is a moderate protecting duty for articles of the frst neces- 
sity, to be converted into a total prohibition of all foreign 
commerce, ead a home monopoly, including every possible 
commodity that can be manufactured elsewhere’ This is 
ved stretching my opinions on the bed of #rocrustes, 
Wil.tout reason and without mercy! 

I have been much abuveed f-» saving it 1s high time to 
calculate the value of the Union to the South.” But as i 
have not met with any semblance of argument in the midst 
of all this abuse, | beg to be considered as now repeating 
and urging this obnoxious sentiment. Why is it not dis. 
cussed instead of being abused’ Who among my objec- 
tors. has given us in detail the value of the Union to the 
South? And why do they shun the challenge so repeated. 
ly offered? Is it indeed a task of too much difficulty? It 
would seem so. 


The Federal Union, construed as the framers of it maui- 
festly meant—as it was uniformly construed by the Jeffer- 
sonian and Virginian school of politicians—an Union of in- 
dependent States for special, expressed, and limited pur- 
poses; honestly conducted, with a due regard to those lim- 
itations of federal authority—is a wise, a berfeficial, an ob- 
ligatory compact: a sufficient safeguard of our dearest 
rights. So construed, no matter which section of the 
Union ix the greatest gainer. Is it the North? I say, for 
my part, the North is welcome to all the benefits she can 
derive fromit. No infringement of that contract will ever 
be advocated by me. 


Rut the Federal Union, such as the framers of it mani 
festly did not mean it should become—an Union of a very 
different character, manufactured without our consent, te 
buy over adherents and serve the party purposes of 
***** *and * ** * *—an Union built upon far-fetched con- - 
struction and quibbling implication--an Union that has no 
other guide, or measure, or limitation, but general welfare 
---an Union wherein this general welfare may serve any 
interest, however fraudulent, any purpose, however hasc, 
and which may be used to mean any thing that an inter- 
ested majority in Congress may declare it to mean---an 
Union, where the liberties and properties of the minority 
are considered as fair objects of attack and plunder by the 
majority---an Union wherein the Constitution which de- 
fines it, is actually laughed to scorn---an Union, under which 
Mr. ****’s American system of fraud, falsehood, and plun- 
der, is pronounced to be the permanent policy of the fed. 
eral government---a system wherein the South is deliber- 
ately sacrificed to the North; wherein the planter ts con- 
sidered but as a sponge, to be squeezed by the opulent 
manufacturer---a system which makes the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer; under whose bancful influence au aristo- 





a plan was proposed and adopted among the manutacturers, 
particularly at Philadelphia, to urge gradually the absolute 





*Professor Dew, of Williamsburcgh, who has given us the most 
comprehensive and masterly view of the ‘Restrictive System,” which 
has ever been pnblished, admits the exceptions of retaliation and 
war: reluctantly and hesitatingly: no wonder, for even these excep- 
tions are of a very dubious character, in the present state of kuow- 


eracy is springing up and fondly cherished, that will ceu.- 
trol all elections, prostrate the rights, destroy the indepen- 
dence, degrade the character, and anthilate the comforts, 
of the operative; under which, taxes are deliberately de- 
vised and imposed to fall heaviest on the poor, and light. 
est on the rich---an Union, wherein the majorities are ob- 
tained by corrupt bargaining and sale of sectional rights to 





ledge. 


serve sectional interests---an Union in which state ngbt 
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are regarded as nonenities, and state sovereignuies con- 


verted into petty municipalities, unworthy the notice ot a 
grand, magnificent and unposing empire—an © aion whose 
direct object and manifest tema is toa Consolidated, 
expensive, and patronizing monarchy, tin faci, iu not ip 
name, toa vrovernutn nione 
actually in operation, is not the Umon to which [ nae 


acy 
and iadivisible—such an Union, 
‘ ‘ " ‘ - 

Phrough vood report ana « vil report, 


lf our Federal Union cannot br 


’ 
swora allegiance. 


I will bear host! ty to it. 


brought back to its original meaning and its honest 


atructioan, the sooner it is ended the better; pr aceably iftwe 
mav. forcibly if we must. Of such aa Unton, tt is nigh time 
the South should ecaleulate the benetts. 


It is probable these ovlaious Thay hot be we \| received; 


, ** > ; : ‘ 
and tue public maay «cities be: it sOi—theyv hav. 
ariont to dill I. Bit i TH if nO 
Corns leration, my own Oniuodns, Wittever they may b 


than the right to decide 


‘trom bikt . 


erime to submit to their 


The public Cuti elaimi no more 
themselves when they have heard all sides. I know oi no 


‘ of truth bul tree discussion. 


svi 
With the huchest respect for your public character and 
gervices, | am, Sir, Your ob’t Servant. 


THOMAS COOPER, M. D. 


Columbia, S. C. 








FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
THE [RON MANUFACTURERS. 
(Concluded from page 49.) 


Ninthly. Now iet us comswier the restrictive system. 
We aie ivid by our Up port ts the question resolves iu 
this—shall we encourage our own, or foreign manulac- 
To this my answer is, we can encourage noth- 
ing by law, tor, if we impose high duties and import 
less, we shall assurediy export less, in the proportion ol 
what we impor! msS. su thal by your laws, you only bur- 
then the country, and change the natural current of bu 
Riness, and discourage both our home and foreign manu- 
factures, by raising the price, and lessening the ability 
fv consume. But now, let us see the resuli On their 
own ground. For the sun of $2,220,000, as a tax, we 
Pn ploy 2.700 men to manutacture 5000 tous of iron, for 
which sum we could buy, as above siaced, 62,000 tous, 
set 13,500 sinvihs to work, employ 37 ships of 500 tons 
each, and employ men to raise $2,220,000, in agricul- 
tural or forest and other produce, to pay for Our iron. 

Some will ask, how is this done? | aaswer, first, as 
to us smiths, | can import whole tons ot ready made ware 
for $60 per ton, but if L import the iron, and make them 
in my shop, the iron alone, at the preseut price, W ii 
cost me trom $50 to $90 per ton, or, from 920 lo pou 
per ton more than the article ready manuiactured!! 
Again; if some 20 or 30,000 tons of railway iron ar 
wanted, they can be imported, provided the rails ave 
ready made, for $60, or thereabouts, per ton; but if the 
iron is imported in the bar, it would cost as above, trom 
480 to $90 per ton, the duty on lard ware being 25 per 
cent, ad valorem, and that on the raw maternal of the 
quality that the above articles are made of, is 120 per 
cent. To this may be added bed-screws, haumers, ail 
the manufactures of hoop and sheet iron, that can be 
brought into the country, and pay, duty, and seli lowe: 
than the raw material. ‘This, mdeed, is the American 
System, but it is no new discovery. 

I have seen invoices dated in 1521, 2, and 3, of quan- 
tities of iron imported in this city, cut and punched 
ready for stove-pipes, and this additional labor bestow- 
ed on them, occasioned a saving Of $40 per ton. But 
this is only enumerating a few articles, for, it is gener- 
ally so, inthe superior cieapness of hard-ware, ove: 
iron in its raw state. of several articles | may, perhaps, 
hereafter, give you an enumeration. 


tories? 


Some ask, how could legislators make such a law? 
[he answer to this is very simple, vz: because they are 
not practical men, and perhaps are above beimg instruct 
ed by us mechanics. But is it any wonder, that such 
blunders should be made, when we know by what man- 
agement many laws are made, both in our state, and yen 
eral government assemblies. { And here, let no One be 
surprised at mp using the word management in this 
place, but let them uadersta id that management is not 
used as meaning bribery by receiving money. There is 
one mode of management which, | believe, is Common 
in Our state, and national assemblies, viz: a member be- 
ing a Spinuer, or Weaver of cotton or wool, or, a wool- 
grower, or, a drawer of iron, Xc. a bill is framed by 
those members, or others, as we have seen in the Havr- 
risburgh Convention: as many | ems of manulactures in- 
cluded as possible, and then, without consulting the gen- 
eral good of the country, each one says to the other, it 
you will vote for my section of the law, I wiil vote tor 


yours, and in this mode of proceeding, each party tries! 


to vote money into bis pocket, or, popularity to his name, 
at the expense of the body of the nation. 
kind of management, I allude to, above.} And this kind 
of delusion seems to pass also to individuals, for, I find 
inthe publication of the proceedings of a meeting held 
in this city in 1528, where a remonstrance was framed 
by some of the mi ufacturers, against the present high 
juties on rmported wool, signed by Matthew Carey, and 
athers, that they aliuded to the hard. ware manufacturers, 


oe 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





and some other branches of business, as being protect- 
ed by law. From the foregoing, it will be seen how the 
manulacturers of hard-ware are protected by law, | for 
it is in reality true, that they are provected by laws made 
by the American Congress, provided the hard-ware ts 
vanutactured in Birmingham, Shetheli, Wolverhamp- 
ton, OF some Other foreizn town in Kugland or Germa- 
''! and the protection is 55 per cent. Now, who 











This is the. 


iy... 

would have thought that Congress would have ex- 
tended its fostermg hand to the mauutaciurers of Bir- 
mingham, Shefield, K&c?] Wheol .aw the proceed 

ings Of the meetiog, | had an inclination to answer iiem 
‘through the newspapers, that they had better mind their 
oWn business, particularly M. Carey, a man that has bu- 
sied himself so much to bring On us the present restric- 
tous by encouraging the abominable trou duty, I thought 
how extremely junited the views of these wen must be, 
tu be m the very act ot traming a remonustrance against 
a heavy duty, about to be laid on a raw material, and 
represent hard-ware manulacturers as pro.ocied, when 
these very men had contributed to lay su heavy a duty 
on the raw material, that hard ware is made out of, that 
it is Cheaper to import it ready made, than tie raw ma- 
terial itself. | think it would be better for M. Carey 
to confine his attention to books with which | suppose 
he is practically acquainted, and the other gentlemen 
lonmiug thal meeting, to law, cotton, aud wool, and such 
things as they understand, and let us take care of our 

seives, tor they will not receive any thauks from us, for 
any thing they have done, or can do, unless it is to come 
forward like houvest men, and confess their mistake, and 
come to goverament aad undo what they have done, to 
injure the natjon at large. 

Tenthly. Let us see what fairness or justice there is 
in ihe present tariff, or, aay other founded on any other 
foundation, except that of revenue to defray the expense 
of government. First, the du‘y on wearing apparel, or 
the materiais that they are made out of, and that on su 
gar, might be reconciled togeiier on the same principle 
that the British corn laws are by their supporters; tor, 
if there was no other coucern in the country, then cot- 
ton and woolen manufacturers, aud sugar planters, then 
one might pay more for his suzar, and the other more 
for his cotton and woolicn goods, and perhaps the ac 
counts might balance each other. 
the nation, it lays unequal taxes, or burthens on them, as 
they receive no equivalent for the money so extracted by 
the pick-pocket imstrument, the law that lays more duty 
on either commodity, than what the revenue demands, 
aud destroys compeiution from abroad. Again, this odi- 
ous law, says to the cotton manufacturer, who can gel 
all his raw material cheaper than his foreign competi 
tor—you shall have the privilege ofa tariff that imposes 
from 50 to 225 per cent on the goods of your rivals. 
Again, this same law says to the wool manufacturer, you 
shail have the same advantage as the cotton manufactu- 
rer, sO long “as you can get wool of the growth of the 
country, but if you use foreign wool, you will nave to 
pay so high a duty on i, that your rivals will uadersell 





wool, seeing that he has neither uthes, quit, or any other 
rent to pay, and [I doubt if he could compete with the 
foreign wool-grower, that pays more yearly rent for his 
acre of land, than he pays here to get it in fee.” 

The same instrument says to the ivon-maker, “although 
two thirds of your iron Is out of the reach of competi- 
tion, on account of its finding a Western market, aad 
one half of the other third must be had by the Nastern 
cities, cost what it will, and as a body of master manu- 
lacturers you are pretty rich, and some of you sit in the 


from 50 to 120 per cent, to enable you to manufacture 
the other sixth that enters into competition with the for- 
eigu article.” 
are a setot poor hard working devils—none of you sits 
mn the councils of the hation, jor you are generally loo 
poor, and so little did my makers think of you, that they 
never exammed one of you to sce what you had to say 
why another shackle shouid not be attached to your bu 
siness; and further considering you so necessary, that 
neither gun, bayonet, plough-shaves, nor tools, or ma. 
chinery, can be formed without your help—neverthie- 
less my makers have ordered me to let you have vo raw 
material, unless you secure throug! me from 30 to 120 
per cent at the custom house, unless you can smuggle 





think half so much of you asthe Philistines did of your 
i + 


brethren, when they ordered that all the smiths should 
‘emigrate frow Judea into the land of the Philistines, 
in order that the Jews should not be able to forge wea- 
'pons of war, or utensils of husbandry—and besides I 
shall take care that all the other manufacturers shall 
have a legal but unjust rightto charge you as above, for 
Whatever you buy trom him.” 

 Recamtulation.—The sum of what I have said is this: 
That the present duty on iron (enormous as it is) only 
causes 5000 tons more iron to be made than would be 
_made if it was free, as 20 out of the 30,000 tons now 
made, finds a western market, and 5000 tons more is 


wanted by us drawn to order—leaving as aforesaid, on- 
ly 5,000 tons as the result of all that is manufactured 
on account of the duty—that the duty is so burthensome 
to our as well as to the national interest, that won, in 
the shape of hardware is actually imported at a price 
much uuder the cost of iron in the bar, placing our bu- 
siness in the hands of our brethren in foreign countries 
—ihat was it not for the duty, we could manufacture a 
great variety of articles of hardware, adwiiting it even 
to be imported tree—that we consider ourselves tairly 
entitled to it, as we require no burdens to be lan on 
the rest of the community, but only want to have our 
raw materials at such rate of duty as is considered ne- 
cessary for the support of government—that the pr. sent 
duty of $2,220,000 would buy trom 79 to 80,000 tons 
Or COmmMOn tron in a British port, and from 35 to 40,- 
000 of English refined, or Russia, or Swedish fron* 
—that owing to the high price of iron, 13,500) smiths 
are kept out of employment in order to keep 2,700 
wood choppers, coal burners, iron drawers, &c. to pro- 
duce a manulacture worth about $500,000, at the ex- 
pense of $1,920,000, or about four mes its value— 
leaving 125 per cent. for revenue on the imported art- 
cle Glorious etlceets of the restricuve system 

| should think thataf the foregoing is considered in 
conformity with that part of the Constitution that tor- 
bids the laying of burdens ona part of the community 
lor the benefit of others, we had better have that in- 
strument engraved on a sheet of brass and fixt on the 
top of the capitol for a weathercock, to turn just as the 
wind happens to blow. 

A writer in the Pennsylvania Gazette, remarked in 
commenting On Commerce, some time ago, that England 
took 28,009 hogsheads of tobacco from us, but says he, 
‘she re-exports again 14,000 hogsheads to the Conti- 
nent. Should we lose the sale of that part which Eng- 
land takes, we should retain our sales to the Contiwent.” 
This mode of reasoning shews how absurd the views of 





But to all the rest of | 


you, for I must extend my fostering care to the raiser of 


councils of the nation, I will protect you by a duty of 


Then the same jaw tells the smiths, “you | 


it, for you are such insignificant beings, that we do not | 


the restrictiouists are, i regard to commercial transac- 
‘tions. Yet to most people unacquainted with business, 
‘it would appear plausible. Now suppose Great Britain 
re exports 14,000 hogsheads to the Continent, does it 
follow that we should send them there if England did 
not take them from us? On the contrary, | will prove, 
that we could not sell them to the Continent at all, 
and for the best of reasons, that they could not pay us 
for them. Have we not shipping enough to take it 
there directly from our ports? Of the affirmative there 
is no doubt. Well then, why not take it directly to the 
place or places of consumption, without having the ex- 
pense of re-shipment, as | have first stated? Because 
we already supply the Continent with all they want from 
us, that they can pay us for in such commodities that we 
sare willing to take from them. But Great Britain hav- 
ing erected itself into a great broker’s shop, takes the 
commodities of the Western world, stores them, and 
sells themagan to the people of the Eastern world, and 
takes their commodities, and either uses them herself, 
or exchanges them with others that want them, either in 
the state she receive~ them, or in a manufactured state, 
‘and in this way she exchanges with us such things as we 
want, for 14,000 hogsheads of tobacco, that we other- 
‘wise could not sell. As to sell it for gold or silver is out 
‘of the question the countries having no mines from which 





they get more of those metals, than they want for their 
‘own circulating medium. 
| Avain, the writer seems to insinuate that 14,000 hhds. 
that are taken to the continent from England, forms haif 
of our crop. ‘True, perhaps, as far as bulk is taken in- 
to consideration. But with very little trouble, the wri- 
ter might have satisfied himself that what is taken by 
the continent is not more than one fourth of the value in 
money. That which is re-exported from England is of 
such a quality as sells for from I gd to 25d, and what is 
used for home consumption is what Commands from 3d. 
to6 ord. Itisrather astonishing that men should un- 
dertake to direct the political economical views of oth- 
ers, and yet with such views that they can be de- 
tected and confuted by such an illiterate mechanic as 
myself, that works laboriously from 7 in the morning 
ull Sor 10 at wight, as has been the case for the last six 
weeks with the writer of this piece. 
AN OPERATIVE MANUFACTURER, 
but not of Cotton or Wool, 
*The price of iron now in England is, for an invoice of assorted 


sizes, 61 10s to 16 15s or $30 at the par of exchange. J was asked 
' $150 per ton some weeks ago, that is 333 L-3 per cent. advance. 
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| ComMuNICATED. ] 
STRICTURES UPON THE “ComMENTARIES ON American Law. 
wa BY James Kent, Ese. L. L. D.” 
(NO. 3.) 
Ubi Libertas est ibi pat va.—FRaskiry. 

Nor is the present crisis calculated to render the sub- 
ject of Constitutional law less interesting or important, 
when the Chief Magistrate of the nation seems to have 
forgotten the limited nature of that government over which 
he presides,* when the national Executive manifests a 
disposition to extend the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment beyond the bounds contemplated by the framers ef 


* Written in 18238. 
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the Federal Constitution, against which they guarded with 
so much cautious circumspection; and when the President 
of the United States recommends to Congress an usurpa- 
tion of the righis of the State sovereignties, altogether dis. 
claimed by his enlightened predecessors, Mr. Jefferson au! 
Mr. Madison, and rejected by the Senate of the Unite. 
States, whose enlightened patriotism does honor to the na- 
tion. We here allude to that part of the President's me-- 
save ol December 1825, which relates to Roadsand Canal.. 
Ip the message to which we have referred, Mr. Adams 
recommen is to the attention of Congress, the subject o! 
internal improvements, upon what he has thought prope 

to term, a more enlarged extent 

He savs, speaking apon the subject of internal improve 

ments, after noticing several netional canals, and the pro- 
posed national toad from Washington to the city of New- 
Orleans, and the great Cumberland road, upon which more 
than two millions of dollars have been expended, “I ca - 
not close the communication without recommending to 
their calm and persevering consideration, the general prin- 
ciple in a more enlarged extent.” He strongly urges the 
necessity of national roads aud national canals, upon which 
Boards of Engineers are to be employed in taking sum- 
mit, levels, surveys, plans, estimates, &c. The establish- 


ment of a national university, and a national observatory, | 





with national professors, and national astronomers. ex- | 


ploring expeditions, &¢ 


But the above magnificent display of proposed enter- | 


prise, recommended to Congress by Mr. Adams, we ap- 


prehend is much better suited to the Meridian of Great | 
Britain. than that of the Unite! States, and sounds more | 


like a messave from the throne of 


vided, restrained, and limited, to a few definile and specifi- 
ed powers delegated by twenty-four independent States of 
perfect sovereignty, which have expressly reserved to them- 
selves all powers not conceded by the Constitution. “The 
powers” says Mr. Madison in the Federalist, “delegated by 

the Constitution to the General Government, are few and 
defined —Those whic! remain to the State Governments. 
are numerous and undefinec. The former will be exer- 
cised on external objects: as war, peace, negociation, and 
foreign commerce, with which last the power of taxation 
will, for the most part. be connected. The powers re- 
served to the States, extend to all the objects, which in the 
ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, liberties, and 
properties of the people, and the infernal order, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of the State.” Now, none of the 
abovementioned subjects, recom mended to the attention 
of Congress, by Mr. .Jdams, is to be found among the 
few and defined powers, expressly delegated in the Con- 
stitution, nor are they necessary and proper incidents to 
any expressly delegated power. Nor are these powers 
prohibited by the Constitution to the States. Al] 
these powers, therefore, remain with the States, among the 
“numerous and undefined” powers which the State Govern- 
ments have reserved to themselves. For by the tenth 
article of the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively orto the people.’ If 
the Federal Government have the right to cut one road or 
canal through the States, they have the right to cut ten 
tlLousand, and cover every inch of territory with roads 
and canals—and thus assume exclusive sovereiguty over 
the whole territory of the United States;, whereby the 
State sovereignties become mere subordinate municipali- 
ties, controllable in al! things at the pleasure of Congress, 
holding ther territory as teuants at will, And yet the 
framers of the Federal Constitution never contemplated 
any such state of affairs. They deemed a specific Con- 
stitutional grant of power, necessary to give Congress ju- 
risdiction even over their forts, arsenals, and dock yards. 
What kind of a statesman must he be who isa stranger 
‘to the Constitution of that government over which he pre- 
sides; and thus recommend to Congress the exercise ot 
powers, none of which is within their constitutional com 

petency? These are powers that were disciaimed by both 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison. 

In the year 1806, Mr. Jeilerson in a message to Con- 


stitutional power of Congress, and that an amerdment of 
the Constitution is necessary to authorize the expenditure 
of the public money for such purposes. Vol. 5, MWaite’s 
State Papers, p. 458, 459. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Madison in his message, expresses 
the same sentiments. And in 1817. after a bill had been 
passed by Congress, setting apart the bonus to be paid by 
the bank of the United States, for its charter, for construct- 
ing roads and canals, and improving the navigation of wa- 
‘er courses, it was returned by President Madison, who as- 
vened as a reason, that the power of Congress, under the 
Constitution, did not ext nd to making roads and canals. 
and improving water courses, through the diflerent States, 


‘hat it could be Constitutionalls vested onls by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. The bill. on its return, was neg- 
ativedin the House of Representatives, Sergeant's Const. 
Law, p. 513. 

Since the extraordinary message ahove alluded to, was 


New-Vork, Virginia, and North Cavotina, have declared, 
alter careful examinatien and solemn deliberation, that the 
powers of the Federal Government did not extend to cut- 





a British monarch to- 
his Parliament. whose sovereignty is undivided, unrestrata- | 
ed, and omnipotent, than a message trom the President | 
of the Unite! States to Congress, whose sovereignty ts di- | 








sress, declared that these objects are not within the Con-| 


| territory. 
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sor could the assent of those States confer the power: and | 


elivered to Congress, by Mr. Adams, the Legislatures of 


ting roads and canals within the States, and consequently, 
a interference of the Federal Government in these ma - 
ers, would be an unwarrantable usurpation of their righ: 
In support of the above sentiments, we will make the fol- 
lowing extract from the message of Govern» Wilson, of 
Souths Carolina, to the Legislature of that State. —Hle says. 
“there is one subject of deep and vital importance to the 
stability of the General and State Governments, to which 
I beg leave to invite your attention. Every friend to our 
present Constitution in its original purity, cannot but have 
wiinessed tne alarming exteut to wiich the Federal Ju 
diciary and Congress have gone towards establishing a 
great consolidated frovernment, subversive of the rights 
of the State soverergnties, and contravening the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution of the Union. The act of the 
last session of Congress is but an entering wedge, which 
will be followed, no doutt, by the expenditure of millions, 
unless the people appl re proper co: rection.—The day. 
I tear, is not far distant, when South Carolina shal! be 
grievously assessed, to pay for cutting a canal across Cape 
Cod.” 

None of the friends of the assumed powers of the Gen- 
eral Government, pretend to derive them from any speci- 
fic grant of pawer in the Constitution, but claim them as 
unplied, result was necessary to the common defence and 
general welfare. The construction contended for. by them. 
open and direct violation of that which has heretofor 
niversally been admitted the true rule of expounding al! 
grants [It never tor a moment entered into the imagin- 
of the members of the Convention of the Union. 
that they were surrendering the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of the States 


i= i 


ation 


OQ» the contrary, there was an univer- 
sal sensitiveness on that point which produced the section 
which declared all powers not expressly granted, to be re- 
served to the people or to the States. Whenever we be- 
some a great consolidated nation, theyday will soon arrive 
when we shall crumble into as many parts as there are 
cardinal points to the compass. It is our duty, as public 
sentinels to give the alarm, in order that these who are 
friendly to the present Constitution, may preserve it in its 
original purity. The opinion of men bigh in office, on 
these points, should be known, that they mav be properly 
appreciated by the people, who, alone, possess the cor- 
rective in the elective franchise. 


And here we cannot but subjoin, in support of our po- | 


sition, the seutiments of one of the most able and enlight- 
ened statesmen in this or any other country. We mean 
his Excellency the iate De Witt Clinton, Esq. Governor 
of the State of New-York, transcribed from his message 
of Jan. @d. 1827, to the Legislature of that State.—“As 
the spirit of internal improvements,” says Governor Clin- 
ton, “is rapidiv extending in every direction, it has become 
a question of great moment, whether the General Govern- 
ment has power with or without the consent of the State 
Goveruments, to construct roads and canals in their ter- 
ritories, and whether such power, if not already vested. 
ought to be granted. High authorities are to be found on 
both sides of this question, and alter devoting to it all the 
consideration, to which from its importance it is entitled, 
I think it due to a sense of duty and a spirit of frankness, 
to say, that my opinion is equally hostile to its possession 
or exercise by, as its investment in the national autherities. 
I can perceive in it, nothing less than the harbinger of 
certain destruction to the State Governments; nor can we 
but see that it at once breaks down the barriers between 
a Government for national or exrterior affairs, and local 
Governments for domestic or internal concerns.” 

As well might Congress take cognizance of agriculture, 
common schools, universilies, penal codes, and the whole 
‘ange of local and internal regulations, as of reads and 
canais. 


The committee of the Senate of the State of Sonth 
Carolina. m 1827, made a report, which was unan- 
imously adupted by the Legislature of that State, 
upon this point. From this report we shall make the 
following extract. “Your Committee are of opinion, that 
Congress has no power to construct reads and canals 
w thin the limits of a State. without a violation of the 
Constitation. The power of making roads and canals is 
not an incidental, but as primary and as originala power 
as any government can possibly exercise. That must be 
a substantive power in the stro: gest acceptation of the 
term, whieh involves a right of jurisdiction over soil and 
From this species of jurisdiction, Congress is 
clearly prohibited by those clauses in the Constitution, 
which confine their jurisdiction to their forts, MAZAZINGS, 
dock vards, Ke. But independent of the plain intent of the 
instrument itself, as collected from its language, the journ- 
als of the Convention atord the evidence that it was deem- 
ed unadvisable to intrust Congress with any such power. 
Ali the propositions to include roads and canals among 
the enumerated subjects for the national legislature were 
rejected. 

‘See. also, the very able resolutions of two successive 
sessions of the legist«ture of 
(sovernor Giles at their head. 


Virginia, the latter with 
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It is quite certain some most important financial mea- 
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no doubt, come under discussion. We sincerely believe 
that before -ix months elapse, there will be an end to 
ie “glorious Free Trade system.” the leading Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, as well as the illustrious Premier, 
a.e now quire satistied of its mischievous and ruinous 


eff-cis — Berksiire | Eng.| Chronicle. 





NEGOTIATIONS WiTH GREAT BRITAIN. 
Lonvon, Nov. 23. 

A considerable degree of interest has oeen excited 
ii the city during the last week, by the circulation of a 
rumor of nezotiations being in progress between the 
American mioister aod the Presiden: ot the Board of 
rade, whieh have for their object the restora nto 
America coomuuteation wit) our 
West India colonies. tt is needies here to state the 
srounds ou Which this privilege wWithdrann m 
thei by Mir Canning. It is enough to state reasous 
why the iaterdictiou should continue Lie rictaliisia 
ces of the two countries are now materialiy altered 
America has stuce then aitempted to become a manu. 
facturing country If she 
tion on the rates of dut\ 

n of British manufaciu 


1 CcuiZens ot d direct 


Was it 


‘j- 


has sueceeded, any redduc- 
‘thargeable on the wnporta- 
will aot increase 
the Consumption of them ia that Republic. If, on the 
contrary, she has b-en eli fly supplied, as we believe 
to be the case, with British manutacitures, smuggled into 
her states, then we already posses- the trade. and there 
is HO Occasion to grant privileges for what we already 
have. Since t! considerable progress 
has been macie, chiefly at New-Orieans. in the vrowth 
and cultivation of sugar and rum, and as the quantities 
if both must be annually on the increase, the returns to 
America of Colonial produce now would be of little 
consequence, and must annually be of less. If, by a 
direct co nmauniction U nited States of 
America and our Colonies, lumber couid be procured 
cheaper than it is under the present system, then indeed 
there might be some reason, at all events, to entertain 
the questions; but the reverse, we are givento under- 
stand, would be the result. Bermuda and Halifax are 
ree ports, and abundance of lumber is sent to them. 
The markets at stated periods, in these two ports, are 
0 completely glutted that the planter can at all times 
suppiy himself on much cheaper terms than he was able 
to do when the Americans had the whole range of 
our Colonial possessions to look up for a market 
The arzument, however, against any cone 
cessions on tis head, is the state of our possessions In 
America, to raise the prosperity and power of which, is 
the best policy of the Brivish empire. Already the in- 
tercourse with the Colonies is considerable in its extent, 
and of increasing consequence. A great quantity of 
British capital has been embarked in this department of 
British commerce, and it is entirely carried on under the 
British fag. The Americans must show some stronger 
grounds for an alteration wm their favor than we can un- 
agine, before any British Minister can grant them such 
advantages as they now require. They find that our 
Colonists can obtain their lumber under the present sys- 
tem on lower terms than they could under the old one, 
and therefore they desire to have au aiteralion. They 
Gnd that British ships aad not those of their Republic 
have the carrying trade. They tind that their attempt 
to mauutacture at home is a failure, and that British 
manutacturers can and ¢o undersel} them im their own 
markets. They have discovered the prohibitory du- 
ties injure not Great Britain, but the United States of 
North America. For these, and many other reasons, 
they now feel inclined to admit our vessels into their 
harbors on terms of reciprocity, and for these and other 
reasons, it is the duty of our Ministers not to yield to 
an alteration, which must be in every way beneficial to 
the Uanted States, which must be injurious to our North 
American possessions, and the advantages of which to 
our Colonial interests, at all events, are of very doubt- 
ful character. 
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NEW ANNUITY LIFE TABLES. 
Mr Eprror,—la your Paper ot yesterday, (Nov. 25) 
It is stated that “the inducements for m:king imvest- 
ments in these Annuities are, as was intended, less than 
by the old system” You will, however, find, upon com- 
parison, that, a. the present price of Stocks, the new ta- 
bles are more favourable to the persons investing than 


the old: tor instance, a male life, age 50, price of 3 per 
Cents 931; according to the old scale, when the 3 per 


Ceuts are 80, or any higher price, the annuity for 1001 
stock (or money equivaleat—viz, 931) is 61 13s, which 1s 
atthe rate of 71 3s ver cent., per annum; whereas, by 


ithe new tables, for an annuity of 20] (under similar cir 
/cumstances—namely, male lite, age 50, and the 3 per 


Cents 93), the payment required is 2721 17s Id, which 
sai the rate of 716s 7d per cent, per annum. 
The fact is, the old tables were not calculated higher 





actual property, including that in the funds, will also, 


sures will be submitted to the Legisiature at the open- , . > 
“Poa. wa sep J than supposing 3 per Cents to reach 535; so tiat, uf ney 
ing of Parliament. An issue of small notes will be pro- ; . 2 
. .._ |Fose to 90 or 95 (which seems never to have been ima- 

posed, and must be adopted; a reduction of the Four | | | a 

: gined), you got no more in annuity for L0Ol stock (or 
per Cent Stock, and the question of a graduated tax on |' . = > “pa ; 
‘money equivalent) than if the Stocks were ouly 80}. —f 


am, Sir, your oledieat servant. E. ¥ 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
| Continued from our last. | 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Distribution of the Public Lands. 





Tuespay, Jan. 5. 

The House having resumed the consideration of the 
resolution proposing the distribution of the nett proceeds 
of the Sale, cf Public Lands among the several States— 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, said that but for the amead- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Souih Carolina 

(Mr. Martin) be should have claimed no siiare of the 
indulgence of the House on this occasion. “That amend- 
ment. he said, involved the rights and interests of the 
new States, one of which he had the honor to represent 
m part, in no small degree—at least according to the ex- 
position of its trends—consequently, he telt it a ducy 
incumbent on him, to repel some of the remarks which 
had been made upoa the subject. 

Mr C. said, he did not wish to be understood as being 
ready to assent to the general proposition, embraced im 
the resolution, as originaliy offered by the gentleman 
from Vermon' (Mr. Huot ) He would not undertake, a 
this time, io say What might be bis vote upon that pro 
position, wher ihe proper time for giving it might arrive, 
but he certainly now considered it cbjectionable. It 
seemed to him that the measure contempiated was en- 
tirely premature. Thoagh Congress might now delibe- 
rate and act upon the question, by passing such a law as 
was proposed, of what avail would it be? It was agreed 
Sn all hands that it could now have no effect, nor would 
it have any for several years tocome. In the meantime, 
for several successive sessions, the measure might be 
discussed, and changed and modified again and again, or 
even repealed before it went mto operation, which, it 
was agreed, could not liappen betore the extinguishment 
of the Public Debt. Mr. C. said he believed it was an 
acknowledged axiom in political economy that toe much 
ef unnecessary legislation was always tmproper—that ii 
was always a Suaflicient objection to any measure, which 
might be proposed, when us inutility could be demon- 
strated. If it be allowable to adopt the measure now 
proposed, we might, with equal propriety, be continual- 
ly legislating in advance, aud upon contingencies LU p- 
on the same principle, we might begin to legislate upon 
the subject of apportionment in this House, four or five 
years before the proper period arrived—though any act 
which could be passed upon the subject, would for four 
or five successive sessions, be open to consideration, al- 
teration, or repeal. He would ask whether this would 
not be an indiscreet Consumption of the public time, and 
an unwarrantable expenditure of the public money? Hi 
thought it would, and wader such impressions, he was noi 
prepared to give his assent to the proposition, in any 
torm 

But, said Mr. C., the amendment is much more objec- 
tionable. It assumes the fact as explained by its friends 
that many and large donations have been made to the 
Western States, and calls on us to perform the ungra- 
cious and unenviable ‘asi: of now raising an account, a 
charge against them for their value. Sir,said Mr. C., 1 
will leave to other geatlemen to determine, if the tact be 
as supposed, how far it is consistent with the generous 
spirt in which gifts are presumed to be made, to demand, 
or claim an equivalent inthis manner. But, he said, the 
asumption of facts on which the amendment was predi- 
cated he by no means admitted: on the contrary, he felt 
authorised to controvert them. He believed that i 
would be found, on examimation of the vatious grants al. 
luded to, thatevery one of them had been upon some 
consideration, supposed to be adequate, and upon terms 
and conditions. As to the sixteenth sections of every 
township, reserved for the supportot schools, they were 
part of the original consideration of purchase, otfered by 
the Government, in “An Ordinance for ascertaining the 
mode of disposing of Lands in the Western Territory,” 
passed as long as the 20th May, 1755. The like re- 
servation, had, he beheved, been made in every subse- 
quent law which had been passed for the disposal of the 
public domain, from that time to the present. It was 
part of the consideration and inducement held out to the 
adventurous pioneers, that if they would buy thirty-five 
sections of a township, they should have the remaining 
one to assist in the education of their offspring. They 
cannot be said to be donations, then—but are part of the 
original contract between the Government and the pur- 
chasers. 

Mr. C. said, there had been other grants for different 
purposes—some for roads—some for canals—and some 
for seminaries of learning. It would be found, however, 
that all these grants were for the advancement of some 
great improvement, of a character national, rather than 
local, or for some advantage or benefit, which amounted 
to an equivalent. Grants had been made to Ohio, to 
Indiana, to Ulinois, and more recently tu Alabama 
all instances, the Government still retained Jands 
value of which would be greatly enchanced by 
provement, and in many, perhaps half, the case 


. tn 
5 the 
the im- 
Ss, every 


‘alternate section through which the road or canal was 
' 


to run, Was reserved trom grant or saie; thereby in- 
creasing the value two-fold. He believed in every 
case of a grant, for a road or canal, one condiuion was 
an exemption of the property of the United States and 
persous in their employment ‘rom toll—and another 
pretty general feature in them was a rigid accountabill- 
ty on the part of the State receiving for the application 
of proceeds or funds arising to the particular object 
contemplated. But independent of this, every road and 
every canal, for which an appropriation had bee» made, 
improve facilities of commercial intercourse, as well 
as of detending the country in time of war. One ot 
those grants contemplated the construction of a road 
frem the Atlantic coast to the Ohno River; others con 
templated canals, or roads establishing Communications 
beiween the northern lakes and some ot the principal 
rivers of the Western States; aud still another class 
were made for the removal of obstructions to the navi- 
vation of our rivers, so as to admit of uninterrupred 
navigation at all seasons far into the interior. Mr. © 
asked, could it be pretended that any of these grants 
were tor the exclusive benefit of Olio, ladiana, Illinois, 
or Alabama? He thought it could aot with propriety 
—but contended on ‘he contrary, that the Siate to 
which any at those grants were made, was coustituted 
asort of trustee or agent, to supermtend the accom 
plishment of improvements, in which her sister States 
were often equally, and sometimes more deeply, inte- 
rested than herself. ‘The experience of the last war 
has shewn the want and the vaiue of such facilities of 
intercourse between remote perts of the country, and 
had, probably, mduced the making of some ot these 
approprialions. 

Mr C said that the grants which had been made tor 
seminaries of learning, so far as he had examined them, 
had either been made upon some One of the considera- 
tions which he had mentioned, for example, the ea- 
hancement of the vaiue of the remaiuing public lands, 
or in consideration of concessions made by the States 
upon their admission into the Union He spoke more 
particularly in reference to the grant made to Alabama, 
lor the establishment and support of a semimary ot 
learning. But what was required of that state in turn? 
Notlyng less than the surrender of some of the most 
important rights of sovereignty, Common to the older 
States; whilst we were told, in the act, passed ior our 
admission, and in the resoluuion declaring it, that we were 
admitted, or to be admitted, “upon an equal footing with 
the origmal States m. all respects whatsoever.” Yes, 
Sir, we were compelled to disclaim all right to the pri- 
mary disposal of unappropriated soil within our char- 
tered limits, and to abandon ail right to tax the lands ot 
the United States, or lands soid by the United States, 
till five vears after such sale. ile said he knew nothing 
pertaining to sovereignty Of more importance than the 
power Ot taxation—witnout 1, he presumed no govern- 
ment could long exist. Aga, when this grant was made 
10 Alabama, the Government of the United States still 
owned a large quantity of land within her limits, the value 
of Which was augmented. 

Mr. C. said, that one gentiemen who had addressed 
the House, (he dil not then recollect from what State) 
vad urged the claim of the oid States, to this disiribu- 
tion of the Public Land, on the ground that they had 
achieved the independence of the country. The argu- 
ment had struck Mr. C. withsome surprise. ‘The gen- 
tleman couid not certainly mean, that the independence 
of our Country had been achieved by those who now re- 
side in the old States, but by their ancestors; and, could 
not the people of the new States claim the same ancestry? 
Had not they, and indeed some of those who fought the 
battles of the revolution, emigrated from the old States? 
They had, he said, and had shown themselves, in the 
late war worthy of such ancestry—they had evinced as 
much courage, as much enterprise, and as much patriot- 
ism, as the people of any other section of the Union. 
Mr. C. said he mvited the attention of every gentleman 
to an examination of the terms of these grants; and re 
peated, that he had full confidence that each one of them 
would be found to be grants, upon some adequate con- 
sideration, or, for the accomplisliment of some national 
work. Under these impressions, he hoped that the 
amendment under consideration would be promptly re 
jected, 

When Mr. Clay concluded, Mr. Hunt obtained the 
floor, but had wot proceeded far, when the hour allotted 
for the consideration of resolutions having elapsed, the 
remainder of his remaiks was deferred to another day. 
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Tuurspay, Jan. 7. 
Mr. Hunt resumed the remarks which he commenced 
on Tuesday, when the subject was last under consider- 
ation He said, as the original resolution contained no 





specific instructions, he did suppose it would pass in 
'siience to the Committee, and that when they might re- 


;port a bill, if they should think proper to do so, the 


merits of the whole subject would then be open to the 
|discussion and action of the House. But it had taken 


a course different from what he anticipated, and become 
the occasion of a protracted debate, and an excitement 
unpleasant no doubt to many gentiemen on this floor.— 
‘The Hon. Member from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan) 
wishing to avoid the difficulties in which the House was 
placed, proposed that the original resolution should be 
withdrawn, and a substitute offered in its place. Mr. 
H. said that he was willing to adopt any pian or take 
any course that might advance the accomplishment of 
the object expressed in the resolution, but to do nothing 
ihat may retard or defeat it, and that he was not dis. 
yosed at present to withdraw his resolution because the 
House had on two occasions expressed a wish to retain 
it, upon the vote of consideration being taken. 

The amendment, which is now the question before 
ihe House, merely directs the committee to ascertatn 
the value and quantity of the public land that has al- 
ready beeu given to particular States and institutions. 
It is manifest, sir, that the value cannot be ascertained 
without much time and expense, or even an actual ap- 
praisement; but for all the purposes of legislation we 
may assume the ordinary price of the public lands to 
be the fair and average value. The quantity of the land 
given to particular states and institutions, has already 
been obtained; it is appended toa report made tothe 
House during the last session, and 1s Open to the inspec- 
tion of every one = It would therefore seem that there 
Was no necessity for this enquiry; neither would there 
appear to be any serious objection to it so far as it re- 
lates to the imformation sough! tor; but there was an 
obyection to that intormation. The Honorable mover, 
(Mr. Martin) avows that itis his intention to call the 
states to an account, which have received lands: and to 
make deductions trom them to the extent of their dona- 
tious, before they can be placed upon an equality with 
the other states in the contemplated distribution. 

It is well known that the donation of the public lands 
have been chiefly made to the new southern and west- 
ern Slates ‘To these states, said Mr. H | am not dis- 
posed to be rigid. I would be just, and so far as con- 
sistent with my duty here, | would be liberal—and, sir, 
the numerous grants that have been made to these 
states, afford evidence that the Union at large is dis- 
posed to be liberal. 

The grants heretofore made, have been for good and 
sufficient reasons; for State and national objects, and 
itis not for us to question them. They have vested 
rights in these States and their institutions, which we 
ought not, by any acts of our legislation, to take away 
or impair. 

The plan as proposed by the gentleman from South 
Carolina,( Mr. Martin) of making deductions from some 
States, and giving to others, and thus, in his own lan- 
guage, to strike the balance sheet, cannot be done with 
any degree of justice, that can give satisfaction. When 
grants have been tor the construction of roads, canals, 
the improvement of navigable rivers—or for the purpo- 
ses of education, the benefits resulting from them are 
not confined exclusively to the States that have receiv- 
ed the donations for those purposes, but are enjoyed in 
part by the adjowning States. It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate particular cases for illustration. Twill, however, 
refer to the case of the donation made by Congress in 
1828, to the State of Alabama, of 400,000 acres of land, 
for improving the navigation of the Tennesse river, by 
the Muscle S!inals, situate in the northern extremity of 
that State. ‘This river takes its origin in the State of 
Virginia, thence it passes through the eastern and south- 
ern part of ‘Tennessee, into the northern section of Ala- 
bama, where the improvement is contemplated—it then 
turns and runs through the whole width of Tennessee, 
and into the State of Kentucky, where it empties its wa- 
ters into the Ohio river. [tis palpably manifest that the 
principal advantages to result from this improvement, 
will not be confined to the inhabitants of Alabama. And 
shall the value of the 400,000 acres be deducted from 
that State, when the adjoining States will derive more 
benefits fram the improvement than the State of Alaba- 
ma itself? ‘The public domain and the grants that have 
been made, are of such a nature, and embrace such a 
varity of interests, that justice among the States is not 
to be done mathematically. We cannot, sir, like clerks 
in a counting house, deduct one haif of one per cent, 
from one partner for some little advance, and give it to 
another, and thus strike the balance sheet. If we under- 
take to do justice in this manner, according to the rules 
of arithmetic, we shall do injustice in every other sense 
of the word. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that his object in offering the 
resolution was to prevent the further continuance of the 
present course of partial and unequal legislation 
of special grants to particular states and institutions, 
and to introduce a general system for the equal distri- 
bution of the avails of the public lands among all sec- 
tions of the Union. The General Government has al- 
ready given, by a great number of particular acts, two 
millions and a half to the reservations in all the new 
states, of one mile square in each township for the sup- 





port of Schools; and petitions are now before Congress 
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for more than twice that amount. Some of the appli- 
cations may succeed; others, constituting no doubt the 
great part, will be rejected, and if isnatural, that those 
who are unsuccesstul should feel jealous, dissatished, 
and discontented jand oe unpressed with the belief that 
justice has not been done. it is difficult tor Congress, 
od always invidious, to make seiections out of the nu- 
merous applications, and must ever ve impossible to 
make an equal distribution aad vive yeorral satisfaction. 

Mr. H. remarked, that the gentleman who opposed 
the resolution deprecated the scrambling tor tue public 
lands—so did he; and wished to avoid it, and never to 
gee this House made the areva where ihe battles ot in- 
terested applicants for the public lands were to be fought. 
His object was to prevent these Contests, and to sub- 
stitute a general law, thai by it. even operation should 
give to every part of the country its just proportion, 

The public domain he considered to be public pro- 
perty, in common to Us ail. What, said he, is the foun- 
dation of our title—whence its origin? The treaty 
concluded with Gieat Brita in 1753, acknowledged 
the right and sovereignty of the Unned Staies over a 
vast extent of territory. ‘This was the result of the 
war of our independence; a war undertaken in selt-de 
fence, and carried to a successful termination by the 
united efforts of the whoie peuple. ‘Phe subsequent! 
acquisitions of Louisiana, oi the Floridas, the purchas- 
es from the Tudian tribes, and the contract with Geo 
gia, were alt obtained by money diawn from the com 
mon treasury. As these lands have beeu acquired oy 
the common expenditure of Weasure and of biood, 
natural justice would dictate (hat the oenrtits to flow 
from them should be equai, and that they Gught not to 
be appropriated to the ag.rancdisement of a tew, while 
others, equally entitled, are excluded. 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr Wilde) referred to 
the cession of territory northwest of the Oho made 
by the State of Virginia, and advanced an Opin that 
the terms expressed in that grant present ai ovsta@ie to 
the distribution of the public iands, as indicated by the 
resolution. 1 am iaduced, sir, to draw a couclusion en- 
tirely the reverse, and to believe that the terms of ‘hat 
cession aflord a direction to guide us im the distribution 
of these lands, and that the resoiuuon is not Only not re- 
pugnant to the terms of the cession, but in Conformity to 
them. It will not be proper on this occasion jo enter in- 
to ahistory of that cession. It will however be recol- 
lected that when we were Colonies, some tew of the 
States had claims to extensive tracts of land inthe Wes 
tern country. During the war of the revolution, these 
lands, though not of great value, Were susceptible of 
immense future enhancement—they were then but a 
mere wilderness, and of course could afford no aid in the 
prosecution of the war. They vather served as haunts 
and safe retreats for savages, Who made War upon our 
border settlers. It was foreseen that i independence 
should be secured, the States having those claims would 
add immensely to their territories, While others who had 
no such claims, but contributed equaily to he prosecuuon 
of the wart, would re:main Coufined within thee former 
limits. This great disparity of interests i ihe expected 
results of independence, Was the cause of no small 
jealousies among theseveral Siatcs. To appease thes: 
jealousies and establish harmony, the Continenial Coo. 
gress, at an early period, earnesily recommended to the 
States claiming those lands in the Western country, to 
he hberal in making grants of the same to the United 
States for the benefit of all. The States of Massaclu 
setts and New York relinquished their ude, ‘Phe State 
of Connecticut, at a later period, did the same, retain- 
ing, however, that tract of land known as the Connec 
ticut Reserve. In 1754 the State of Virginia having a 
tile, as she contended, to the entire territery northwest 
of the Ohio, after making a reservation in favor of her 
troops, and some French and Canadian settlers, transter- 
red the whole of that extensive country to the Luited 
States; and in the terms of the cession expressly decla- 
red, that the “lands so ceded shall be considered a com 
‘‘mon tund for the use and benefit of such of the LUnned 
“Statesas have become or shall become members oj 
“the confederation, or federal alliance of the said States, 
‘‘Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
‘proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and 
“shall be faithfully and bonatide disposed of for that 
“purpose and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 
The same language is employed in all the cessions made 
by individual States of the United States. 

"The land thus ceded is, in the first place, expressl; 
made a common fund—not for the usual and benefit of 
any particular State or section of country, but fer all. 
The use of this common fund is declared not only for such 
of the States as were then members of the Contederacy, 
but such as might thereafter become members. It was 
not limited to their use joinily, in their federal character, 
but, in the language of the cession, it was given to them 
respectively, in their separate and independeat communi- 
ties. The rule of distribution is there declared and fix- 
ed; which is according to the proportion of each Sta‘e 
inthe general charge and expenditure. The basis of 





hands the avails and the profits of their own labor 


this charge and expenditure was the population capable 
of rendering assisiance to the country. Li was a just and 
an equitable one—intended for use, and Capable of being 
put into practice. The principle of distribution 1s as 
applicable at this time as when it Was established; aad 
it will appiy with the same ceriamty bereatier, when 
other Sia es may be added to the Union li is, that each 
State sliail receive from the Common tund in proporuoiu 
iv Is lanes, expense, and charge, in supporting ihe Gen. 
erai Government. The precise and exact amount ol 
taxation and expense, itis (rue, canvol be ascertained, 
wor is iL lo be expected — i: 1s suflicient Laat some gen- 
erai rule of distribution among the several States must 
be adopted = And perhaps there 1300 betier criterion 
10 divect the adoption oi a rule of apportionment than 
the representation in this louse, or rather, what woud 
be more exact, that population, the iederai nambets, 
Which is the vasis of our representation. But, sir, it ts 
nol necessary at this thine, to determine Upon any par 
cular rule of distribution, as ihe subject betore the House 
is one of mete inquiry, and vot of enactment. The prin 
ciple of apportioumeut is well established in the C€ssiVu 
made by Virgima, ani it will be competent for Congress, 
at the proper time, to make the application. | 

Mr. H. cuonciuded by observing, tual when appropria- 
uions of the pubiic lands were uiade to a lew of the Slates 
exclusively, and equal shares were not conceded to the 
giheis, Justice Was not only withheld, but the express 
terms coutained in the cessions made by Virginia, and 
the other States, were violated. 

Mr. Potter said that, when he recollected the sub- 
ject of the resolution bet: re the House, tiiat it proposed 
Holling detuite—nothing conclusive—t! appeared to fil 
hat this debate Was most unnecessarily protracied. Gen 
tlemen took jor granted the matter Which it ts the object 
of the resviution to ascertain, and have founded their ar- 
gumenis upon what they apprehend might be the report 
un the resovution, if agreed to. This certainly seemed 
to be the impression of geatlemen who had spoken to 
Opposiiion to the ame.dmeat; for those trom that part of 


I 
he Laited States where the amendment poited, discus- 





sed it with as much zeal as if the fal proposition to 
distribute the proceeds of the saie of the public lands 
amongst tie several States, for the purposes Contempiat- 
ed, had been under Consideration, and tO exact a rigid 
account of tie new States of the portion they have re- 
ceived. What did the amendmen proposer it simply 
vroposes to instruct the Commitee to lay beiere the 
House a statement of the quantity aod vaiue of the public 
lands which have been given (0 any State, or the public 
ur private institutions thereof It unplies, said Mr. P. 
w* pledge as to the use which the biouse will make ol 
this information Wien obtained. For iy Own part, Mr. 
P. said, | have no disposition to demand a strict reck- 
oning On this score, irom the peopie of the new States. 
No one sympathizes more than | do with the dificuiues 
hey have had to encounter, or admires more the courage | 
with which they have sustained them. But, betore | 
proceed to act Im prospect upon this subject, Wish to 
see What has been done with nheretofore It is witha 
bad grace, that gentlemen seek to suppress this mlorma- 
tou. ‘They talk to us about the valuable public con- 
siderations tor which the donations to quesiioa have been 
made. Benmso. It will be time enoush to bring Up 
those arguments when we have a proposition before us 
to demand ao account of them. All that We want now 
is such information as will enable us to determine, Cor- 
rectly, Whether such an account shall be demanded. Mr. 
P. said, | would rather have the facts than the state 
meals Of any gentieman, whatever mght be my own 
confidence m their integrity. [To will wever act upon 
faith whea facts can be procured, in relation to any mat- 
ier Whatever,and shall therelore vote ior the ameudmeat 

There is surely a most fastidious sensibiiity here up-| 
on this subject We have even heard the titie of the | 
Union to these lands drawn into controversy, and a com- | 
parison instituted between the military merits of the oid 
and new states. This, sir, is idle. | apprehend there 
is bo man here, who will dare to deny the right o1 the 
United States to its own property. That is a propo- 
sition | would no more consent to discuss than the piain- 
est axiom in Euclid. Having been alluded to, however, 
it was placed on the true ground by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Spencer) who favored us with his re- 
marks on Thursday last, so much to the satisfaction of 
every One who heard hia, We have heard sometiuag 
said of the share which the individual States have con 
tributed, of this common stock. ‘The state which I 
have in part the bonor to represent, gave up to the 
Union a territory, which, whether you look to the qual- 
y or extent Of it, forms One of the most valuable por- 
tions of the public domain. Yet North, Carona 
has received but a step-child’s proportion. Sine 
will not stoop to the language of complaint, but at a 
proper time she will present herself to the justice of tis 
House, and of the nation, and in mere justice will ask 
their co-operetion in measures which may be necessary 
to enable her People to receive and retain in their own 
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and iadusiry—measures in short which will un- 
chain her navigation, and place her in free and fair com- 
munication with the commercial world. This, however, 
iS a Consideration noi to be gone into at this time. I 
merely mention it vow as that which will govern my 
vote in this and all similar questions. Our situation in 
North Carolina requires ali the resources we can com- 
mand, and I feel it to be one of the most sacred duties | 
owe to my Constituents, to take back from the Federal 
treasury every doliar Lean pul iy haad u On, the sum 
contiibuted by us, over aud above our fair proportion in 
the general charge and expenditure, to be expended 
however at our Own option, and under our own direc- 
tion. | regret to have heard the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Hunt) who introduced this resolution, decline 
yesterday receiving the proposition which had been 
suggested, but uot actually proposed to the House, by 
the geutieman from Pennsylvania,. (Mr. Buchanan.) 
That proposition even avoids the sembiance of a com- 
miitai on the part ot the H juse, either as to the constitu- 
tiouality Of the power proposed to be exercised, or the 
time when tt will be expedient to put it in Operation: and 
when the amendment betore us is disposed of, | will my- 
self, if no One eise will, present that proposition as a sub- 
siitute for (ne present resolution. 
vluer account. 


lt is desirable on an- 
it proposes tO substitute a select com- 
iniitee jor this reiercnce, imsiead of the Committee on 
Public Lands. This is obviously proper, and from what 
i have seen of the mass of business before that Commit- 
tee, | am sure they will be obliged to be relieved from 
ine lask ol this mvestigation. in giving the piedze to 
Oiler a substitute to the resolution before us, 1 have no 
disposition io take the management of this matter upon 
uiyselt. Ll shail wait, therefore, when the pending a- 
meudaieat is disposed of, to see if some other gentleman 
Will MOL mtPOUduCce It, 

Sir. Lewis said, that, as a member from a new 
State, he fell that no apology was due in claiming fora 
lew minutes the attention of the House. The subject 
Was ove vl xreat interest to the members generally—to 
lie neW Siales tt wasa matter of incalculable interest: 
{tis nO iess than a proposition to distribute their lands 
among the diflerent portions of the Union. In fact, he 
salu, tie process was actually going on, and the Repre- 
sculalives of these States cannot be expected to sit the 
silent spectators of a scene in which their constituents 
lave sO great an interest. 

Phe wover has said that this is a mere question of in- 
quiry, aad iaters that it should not meet with opposition, 
uulii it 18 embodied ina report from the Committee of 
the House. dir, itis a question of inquiry, and one ofa 
character so decisive of the destiny of the new States, 
that it shouid be met at the threshold. He thought that 
it would be well to discuss most propositions on a 
mouou ol reterence. The question is then fairly pre- 
sented, divested of all extraneous matter, and the unbias- 
sed sense vi the House is taken alone, upou the merits of 
the mquiry. 

div. L.. said he should vote for the amendment of the 
genileman irom S. Carolina; but from views very differ- 
eal irom those Of the honorable mover. He thoughtit a 
requisilion of sheer justice, that, before any distribution 
vi ite luads Of tus Goverament should take place, it 
should ve kKuown what amount the several States have 
previously received, tor purposes of education and inter- 
ual iprovement. it was but fair play, and should pre- 
cede every oiler inquiry. So far from avoiding such 
an inquity, le was disposed to extend it, not only to the 
consiieratious Of land actually received, but to donations 
@i wivuies lur spiendid roads, canals,breakwaters, Kc, in 
ditlerent sections of the country. 

Mr L. said, he was, he believed, the only member, 
from ine new States, who had declared actually in favor 
of tue amendment: and he did so, froma conviction that 
so lavas Alabama was concerned, she had nothing to fear 
irom the investigation. Other gentlemen had asserted 
the same, in reiation to other new States. Then why 
uppuse the amendment? Mr. L. thought, that when the 
debts and credits were fairly stated, between the Gene- 
ral Government and Alabama, thata considerable balance 
will be found m her favor. He believed he could get a 
verdict for that balance, before any impartial Committee 
of this House; and hence, he had every reasonto iavite 
inguiry. 

Previous to any sales of her lands, it was known, 
that there were to be certain reservations, for the pur- 
poses of education and iniernal improvement. These 
are what gentlemen call donations; but, Sir, I think I can 
prove, that she has trebly paid tor them in the enhanced 
price of her land, and im her relinguishment of certain 
portions of her sovereignty. | mean the right of taxing 
these lands. Can any gentleman believe, that these sti- 
puiations im favor of the purchasers of public lands did 
not enhance their price? That they did not enter into 
the considerations of the purchase, a8 much as fertility 
of soil, health ef situation, ur any other local cause? Yes, 
Sir, these stipulations were as well known at the land 
sales as they are in this House. ‘They entered into the 
price of every acre of Jand, and into the calculations of 
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every individual purchaser, from the keen and cautious | entering public lands at fixed prices, would be ates 
speculator, to the humbiest individual who sought to | ter than the sales of them by auction. Mr. L, said he 
purchase an eighty acre tract on which to place his) hoped at least the lesson would be of some service here. 
little family. Gentlemen who argue ditferen’y, must} If this effect was not answered by the donation, he was 
suppose that the people of Alabama are the most uncal- | certain the State could derive no benefit, equal to her 
culating beings on earth. They are not, perhaps, as/| expense and responsibility 0 making an application Of 
calculating as the population of some other sections of the grant, to the specified object. And yet sir, this is 
the Union; but to impute to them a disregard of such | the great donation which Alabama has received from the 
advantages in the settlement of a new country, | government, and which has beenso often cast ito our 
would amount to a charge ot dioey., As well might it teeth during this discussion. 

be urged that an acre lot of land, twenty miles trom | | To be continued. | 
this in the country. would sell for as much as One ad - | eremmemmenemrencwemrmcin ome wenn ——— 
vantageously si uated on Pennsvivamia Avenue, The | TWENTY-FIRST COAGRESS. 
conc iusion is mevitable, that, whatever advantages were | 

oflered bythe Government to purchasers, betore the | 
sales, W ere well understood at the sales; entered fully SenaTeE.—The Vice-President c¢ ‘ated the cre- 
Into The price of the public lands, and were fairly pard Pr set fe al Reahd Muni seesiated vw are 


or an enhanced price In addition to this, an myudi- | , , 
7 ) : . J iby the Legislature oi Delaware, bil place ot Mr. Mc Lane, 
CrOus protiise had Deen extorted from the state, pot to: r | Ne 

"é Six. cu. 


tax the public lends, nor the lands of individuals, wnt | «5. notion olfered on Thursday last by Mr. Forsyth, 

five vears after thei purchase a | that ne tate of Wk’ Claieed fetes : 
Here was another of those favors tothe citizens, pard | jie ourse with the Indians. be 

for at the But, Mr. L. asked, what has! 

be effect of thas concession on the part of Alaba- 

It has impoverished her finances, and created the 


necessity ol ; 


obvious 
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ates regulaung trade and 
sv modified as vw express!) 
iand sales. excmpt from their operation the territory occupied by any 
heen fodicns within a State, over Whom, as tribes or individuals, 
ma: the laws of tne State have been or may be extended by the 
he Most OppressivVe takes on other kinds ot Legisiature there Oi, Was agreed to. 
property. Mr L- said that be was somewhat acquain- | 
ted W (| the jnances and taxes of Alabama, and he be-| 
hevead that al tte lands within her lymits had been sub | 
lected to as heavy a tax as Other property, ‘hat at would | 0! providing by law, that no higher rate of postage be tm 
not have fallen as low as the annual amount ot fiity natying ou POOL sin eis, lan On nowepay [Se , 
thousand dollars, since her admission as a Sate. How , vir. remny Lal pres pled a@ preambiec and resolution of the 
the present Leyisiature ol Georgia, tiisiructing the Senutors, and re- 


‘ir. Woodbury oifered the tollowing resolution : 
Resolved. ‘LT ivat Post-Othee and 
| Posi-itouds be iustructed to ¢ nguire into the expediency 


the Coimmitice on the 


-- 


long this sacrifice would 


Ss1oOV 


continue unde 


> ‘| questilgy Lie KK prosculatives olf that Mate mm ¢ vligress, “lo 
, eaous, and objectionabie mode of disposing ol 


tt is t tion. it was impossible for him to] (hear best cdlorts, and their Warmest co-operation in ob- 
¢ rf ; > tan : ) ¢ - Mi. at tt = > : ‘y° Yy ! . 9 4} 
1 PUONC lands OY auc “uning a total repeal of the Taritt act of 1828;" which 


calculate orhaps at the end of OO years all the lane ve 

Caicuiate | ‘ rhaps ! he end Of ot \ al a ly la id were laid on il table. and orc red to be prince dl. 

In one-third, how: ar of that time, Mr. ‘Troup presented resolutions of the same Legisla- 
the sacrifice will doubly exceed the value of the land 


lure, request! 
’ i 
secured to ihe State by compact, These Mi L, observ 


Will not he so dj 


3 Coner ss to repe al or mo iy the act of 
' idin May, i826, for ruoming out and marking the line be- 
ed, were the advantages which Alabama had received | wwe. 


un Flornda and that State. and to make provision for 
from the General Government, and which have been al- Commissioners on the part of the United 
buds cd to wm this debate 


Siadtes, toOaet iti conjunction with Commissroe rs to be ‘Lp? 


aid apport 
Si, Alabama has expenenced 
arigid Porics from the Government. At the time tha’ 
this compact was formed between her and the United 
Siates, she Was a territory. 


pointed by Georgia, to run aid mark said line, agreeably 
‘0 the second article ot the Treaty with Spain, of the 27th 
October, i705. Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
cary aud ordered to be pignt d. 


The Genera! Goverument 
stood to her ‘im loco parentis.”” in the situation ota 
guardianto his ward. Alabama,as to the exercise of ber 
political rights, was in ber miwority—in her childhood, 
and tuese sacrifices were demanded ot her as conditions 
precedent to her admission intu the Union. ‘The com- 
pact has been discreditable to ths Government, and in 
murious to Alabama,crippiing her energies,destroying her 
fiscal resources, and atthe same time Opt rating mevery 
respect, acy aniageously to the United States. Sir, fron 
the situation of the parties at the time of this contract, | 


Mr. Sanford, from the Select Committee appointed on 
ihe subject of the current coins of the United State Ss, nace 
a detailed report, accompanied by a bill “in addition to 
ihe acts concerning coms and the mint.” The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading; and 500 additional 
‘opies of the report ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Rowan, from the Comiittee on the Judiciary, re- 
vorted a bill increasing the terms of the Judicial Courts 
ithe United States for the Southern District of New-York, 
aud adding to the compensation of the several District 
am induced to believe that it would be declared a nul-| Judges of the United States; which was read. and passed 


lity betore any equitable tribunal. It wasa Compact] to a second reading. 

entered into by Alabama, not only in her minority, but The Senate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
under duress and lear ot not beg otherwise admitted ior the reliet of sundry citizens of the United States who 
into the Union. have lost property by the depredations of certain Indian 

Mr. L. said, allusions have frequently been made inj es: 

this debate to the splendid donation of 400,000 acres of 
land for the improvement of the Tennessee river That 
matter was much misunderstood. It was a donation noem- 
inally to Alabama, but really to another section of the 
country. Sir, if Alabama had pursued a mere selfish 
policy, she never would have accepted that donation 
Mr. L. said he was a member of the Legislature which 
did reeeive the land in trust for the specified object. He 
doubted very much whether that Legisiature (and he 
anong the rest) had not done tnjustice to the State in not 
promptly rejecting the pretended boon. Sir, Alabama 
has assumed the immense expense of legislation on that 
subject, and the responsibility of a tauhtul application ot 
the funds; and yet not more than two counties in the 
State are, qr can be, benefitted by the proposed improve- 
Other portions of the country, East Tenessee, 
for example, will be benefitted; but he was certain that 
no benefit would accrue to Alabama, as a State, from the 
completion of the canal. Sir, itopens a way to no mar- 
ket in that State; on the contrary, it proposes the estab 
lishment of a complete thoroughfare through her nor 
thern himits, for the produce of other States, to that grea/ 
mart of western wealth—the city of Orleans. 





‘Lue debate on this bill was resumed by Mr. Forsyth, 
who spoke in opposition to it, and continued nearly three 
hours. Mr. F. opposed the bill on the ground principally 
that the claims had not been sulliciently investigated, and 
their justice ascertained. Mr. Ruggles and Mr. Holmes, 
likewise opposed the bill for the samme and other reasous— 
overcharges, &c. 

Mr. Benton and Mr. White replied at large and specifi- 
cally to the objections urged against the bill, the former 
gentleman more than once, and with much earnestness, 
deiending the justice of the claims, their legality, and 
their reasonableness, as to the amount of the charges, &«. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Kane, to obviate Mr. 
Forsyth’s objection, moved an amendment, referring the 
clauns to the Secretary of War for re-examination, &. but 
the motion was lost. Mr. Smith, of S. Carolina, rose to 
ment. 


past sociock, The Senate adjourned, 





Hovse.—Tiis being the day for the reception of peti- 
trons, the Speaker proceeded to call the States in rotation, 
and having reached New York— 

Mr. Cambreling moved that the memorial heretofor 
presented by him, and Jaid on the table, from a mecting of 
the inhabitants of th City of New York, invoking the in- 
terference 





Mr. L. said there was one way in which Alabama may 
a collateral benefit from this dovation: and 
that pot ot ‘ ie, the legisjature were perhaps juSstI- red te the ( cprrprrett« {* 


of the General Goverament, to protect the 
Southern Indians trom injustice and oppression, be refer- 
on Indian Affairs. 


receive 


address the Senate turther on the subject; when, at halt 


ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port in writing; and the bill was committed to a Commit- 
tee of the whole House. 

Mr. Drayton, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
made a report on the memorial of the Comptroller General 
of the State of South Carolina, accompanied by a bill for 
the adjustment and settlement of the claims of the State of 
South Carolina against the United States; which bill was 
twice read and committed. 

Mr. Isacks, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred, on the 22d December ultimo, the me- 
morial of the Legislature of the State of Ilinois, reported 
a bill te authorize the exchange of the sixteenth seetions, 
granted for the use of Common Schools, which are untit for 
cultivation, for other lands; which bill was twice read and 
committed. 

Mr. Dunean, from the Conunittee on Public Lands, re- 
ported a bill to graduate the price of public lands; winch 
bill was twice read, and committed to a Commiuttee of the 
whole House. 

Mr. Bates, from the Committee on Military Pensions, re- 
ported the following resolution; which was read, and laid 
on the table. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to re- 
port to this House the probable number of surviy ing Revo- 
lutionary ofheers and soldiers (not provided for by the ex. 
isting pension law) who aimed in establishing the liberties 
of the United States, and who are unable to maintain them- 
selves in comfort, designating, as nearly as may be, such as 
belonged to the Continental establishment, and as were 
regular troops of the line of the Army, but not of the Con. 
tinental establishment, and known as State troops; as also, 
such as belonged to the militia of the States se verally, 
whether as voluateers or , 
appropriation will t 
President in this re 


otherwise; and what additional 
the views of the 


j } | 
as Giscioscd In his {hit ssape ul the 


necessary to meet 
spect, 
opening of the present Congress; and further to report the 
probalsl number of those who were, during the last war, 
disabled from supporting themselves by manual labor, and 
who are not provide dfor by the « \isting law. 

Thisresolution, from its nature, lies onthe table one day. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of War. transmitting the corre sponde nce which 
has taken place between that Department and the Execu- 
live of Georgia, within the last three years, relative to the 
depredations of the Creek Indians upon the property of the 
irontier inhabitants of that State, together with the = testi- 
mony Connected therewith, and the decision thereon, called 
for by this House on the 6th instant; which letter and cor- 
ré spondence were oracred to he on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House i letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a list of the names of the 
persons employed as clerks in the Navy Department, with 
the compensation of each, during the year 1829; which 
was laid on the table. 

And then the House adjourned. 





Tuespay, January 12, 1830. 

SeNnaTE.—The Resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Woodbury, on the expediency of providing by law that 
no higher rate of postage be imposed on proof sheets 
than on newspapers, Was agreed to. 

Mr Bernard offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
furnish to the Senate, a statement shewing the number 
of desertions from the Army of the United States annu- 
ally since the year 1822, together with the probable 
causes of said desertion, and, as far as practicable, the 
number who have deserted from the recruiting rendez- 
vous, the number who have deserted after joining their 
companies or commands, and the year of the Soldiers’ 
enlistment in which the desertion occurred, and also 
the loss sustained by the United States in consequence 
of these desertions, as far as the same can be ascer- 
tamed, 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a report of 
the Secretary of the Navy, shewing the names and com- 
pensations of the several Clerks employed in his office, 
& in thatof the Navy Commissione:s, tor the vear, 18.9, 

A Petiion was presented and reteried: 

By Mr. Dickersoun—from Col. John M. Gamble, of 
the Marine Corps, for compensation for achieving the 
capture of His Britannic Majesty's ship Seri gapatam, 
with an inferior force in the South Seas, in July, 1S13. 

On motion by Mr. Sanford, the memorial presented 
by him on the 4th instant, from sundry citizens of New 
Vork, preying protection for the Indians, was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The bill for adjusting the claims of the State of South 
Carolina against the United States, was read the second 
time, and laid on the table on motion of Mr. Hayne. 


Executive Power. 





fiable in accepting it.—He alluded to the control it would| ‘Tins motion gave rise to a debate on the character of 
e the State over the sale of the lands upon which a! the memorial and the propriety of referring it, which occu- 

‘ i s t« ’ ’ ’ : , . " P ‘ — 4 : : - yr 
: 4 le*s T! »tOUSt Wo di me @ ic’ =<T Ss, ' be 
<pectable portion of her population resided, He he.|?P . a , . i ° " . _ . he ae ~ " i a 
‘ved that it would be found from that experiment, what) "O27 "Poe" fy Mrayion, ide, Lumpkin, Wayne, Frosier, 

} : — . nee - | SOS, Ml lary , Camibre ling and Archer, took part. 
as here been considered a paranox, that it Was possi ; 


Pie debate Was eventuaily put an end to, by Mr. M’Duof- 
j 


’ = 4] 


ble, without sacrificing the public lands, to dispose of. , 
them on lib He had under- 
i Commissioners had not pursued the direc 

tions ot the law in valueing the land, but he beheved 
that wheneser the provisions of that act were carned 
to etleet, (hough he did not believe it equal to some 
ther plans proposed) it will be found that the mode of 


ra} terins to the purchaser. 


1 wrt that ? 


avreed to wilhout a GivVision. 


Mr. Barton rose aud said, that, considering all discus- 
Sious of the relative constitutional powers of the Presi- 
deat and Senate, upOo matiers of dispiacing, as well as 
j ol appouting feceral officers, in their nature public; and 


emanding the previous question, which demand being | '!!@t 80 rule o1 order of the Senate made such subjects 
. . tgs ’ >t > ere > vr ees ‘ I > % , o . 
susiained, the main question was put, and the motion to re- | 5°C! i—he gave notice that at the next’ Executive ses- 


~~ 


fer the memorial to the Committee on Indian Afiairs, S100 Of the Senate, he would move to trauster the dis- 


,cussion of that question from the Executive to the Le- 


Mr. Whittlesey, from the Committee of Claims, to which | gislative Jouinai ot the Senate, with a view of giving to 


was referred the bill trom the Senate, entitled “An act for|it that pablicity which the unportance of the subject 
the relief of the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore,” re- 


merits. 
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Mr. King said he rose to express his surprise at the 
course pursued by the Senator trom Missourt. ltisa 
course so entirely novel, that Lam confident that gen- 
tleman has not riven to it his usual reflection Are we 
thus, Sir, to confound our Legisiative and Executive 
proceedings? Is the Executive Journal thus to be made 
public, without the sanction of the seuate, or a notice 
given while in Our Lezisiative capaci'y, ft an inte tion 
to do an act, when We shall he in our Executive capa- 
city? hope, Sir, the Senator from Missouri will per- 
ceive the propriety of withdrawing is adtice, and take 
an occasion, When the Senate shall be eagaged in Exec- 
utive business to bring " forward) Should he, however, 





ee OE LLL LLL LE — 


persevere In pressing it on the Senate, | am coutident 
you will, in the discharge of the duties of your station, 
refuse its reception. 
Mr. Hayne said he would submit to the Chair wheth- 
er it was competent for the gentleman from Missourt to 
make any motion in the Senate, acting In its legislative 
capacuy, in relation to a matter whieh was siaicd to he 
pending betore the Senate in its executive character; and 
if not, whether the notice of sucaa mouion could be 
now received? If the gentleman desired to bring up 
any question on the subject to which he had alluded, he 
might submit a distinct Resolution to the Senate, or, ul 
he desired it, to trauster any resolution now pending 
elsewhere, the motion could only be made there. 
The President decided it was aot m order, 

Claims for Indian Depredations. 
The Senate then took up the unfinished business of yes- 
terday, viz: the bill tor the relief of sundry ciuzens of 
the United States who have lost property by the depre- 
dations of certain Indian tribes, and atier a debate it 
was orderd to be engrosed and read a third time. 
The bill to alter the terms of credit on bonds given 
for duties on goods, wares, and merc handize, imported 
into the United States, was read the second time, and 
recommitted to the Committee on Finance, on motion 
by Mr. Smith, of Md. 
“On the motion of Mr. Woodbury, the special orders 
of the day were postponed, aid the Senate went into 
consideration of Executive business, and aller some time 
spent therein, 
Adjourned. 
House.—Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, presented certain 
Resolutions oi the Legislature of Teanessee, to procure 
an appropriation by Congress to eflect the examination 
and removal of the Harpeth Shoals, ou the Cumberland 
river. 
Mr. McDuffie, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill making appropriations for the 
support of Government for the year 1530; which was 
twice read, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
Hiouse on the state of the Uatoo. 

Distribution of Puvlie Lands. 
The House again resumed the consideration of the 
resolution moved by Mr. Huat, on the 17th December, 
ultimo, 
The question recurred ou the motion made by Mr. 
Martin on the same day, to amend the same. 
Mr. Burges, of Rhode Island, resumed the remarks 
interrupted by the Jast adjournment. He had not con- 
eluded, when the hour allutted to the consideration of 
resolutions had expired. 
‘The House resumed the consideration of the report of 
‘he Committee of Klections on the memorial of Thomas 
LD). Arnold, contesting the election ol Pryor Lea. 
Mr. Arnold, (being at the bar) asked whether 1 
would be in order for him to auswer now, in the House, 
rguments delivered in the Connnittee of the Whole. 
‘he speaker auswered in the negative. 





Lord, Jr. and Washington Quincy Morton, Esqs. of New 
York, were admitted as Attornies and Counsellors of this 
Court. 
The Court proceeded to call over the docket No. 8, John 

More! and Moses Herbert vs. the Postinaster (reneral of 
‘the United States, in error to the Circuit Court of the 
United states, forthe District of G@ Ore ii. "This cause hav- 
: brough. betore this Court, it Was or- 
| dered that said cause be dismissed. 
| Adjourned till to-inorrow 11 o'clock. 


Ing been improper! 


Terspay, January 12. 
The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 
Pres nt, a8 Om Vester lay, five Justices. 
Proc!amation being mide, the Court was opened. 

No. 2. Allen Me Lave . claumant, ve. of the sh p frood 
Friends, vs The United States. —Ordered by the Court, tha 
this cause be continued, with leave to the Attoruey Gener- 
al of the United States to move fora disinission during the 
present ‘Term. 

No. 23. Willtam Thornton’s Executors, vs William 
Wynn's Adminstrator:—I[u Error to the Circuit Court ot 
the United States tor the 
of Columbia. 


County ot Washington, Disiriet 
On motion of Mr. Key, of Counsel ior the 
be fendant ih Error, and by COUSELT ot Mr. in € Li tC, O} 
Counsel forthe Plaintiilin Error, ordered to be dismissed 
with costs. 

Adjourned till to-morrow 11 A. M. 


‘he mania for rail-roads and canals, which has latterls 
ail 
States, as the banking mania did in 
attended 


inited 
but be 
In this coun- 


seized upon the public mind in paris of the 


sid, 


the most del terious elects, 


Cane 
with 
ty, if sects, nolailng’g ts dome HOU svste ti, and the oTreat 
mass of the Nation a italy belreve, that the 


of a good thing. the better. 


more we thave 
Now, although this be true, 
of the moral virtues, yet it is not true of roads and canals. 
One rail-road, or one canal, may be beneticial to the com- 
munity, Whilst a dozen may ruinit. ‘This position, we ar 
aware, will be regarded by may, as para loxical, and there- 
fore needs f xplanation. 

An artificial road or canal, is never created by magic. 
It can only result from the expenditure of capital, and 
extent therefore 


hit 
to which roads and caneis can be made, 
without encroaching upon the fund required to keep in 
constant employinent the various branches of industr 
which unitediy produce the wealth of the Nation, must tx 
a limited extent. If, therefore, the existing wea!'h of a 


Siate be such, as to bear an abstraction of ten m 26) 
dollars, per example, without touching upon the j ili- 
tural, commercial and manufacturing capital, whic can 


be profitably employed by the farmers, the merchanis, and 
the manufacturers i their respective pursuits, such ab- 
straction may be made with great advantage to the public 
towards the construction of a road or canal, the location of 
which is such, that the diminution of the expense in the 
transportation of the merchandize and produce which pass 
along its surface will be annually equal to the revenue 
which could be derived from the employment of the same 
capital, in other pursuits. But if sue capital cannot be 
spared without depriving existing occupations of the fund 
requisite to enable them to carry on their business to the 
extent to which it could be protitably conducted, it may 
happen, that more injury shall be sustained by the society 
from this source, than can be compensated by the road or 
canal. 

A proper understanding of this principle, is essential for 
all sour! legis! ition, but its particu if 7 plication must be 
left to the judgment of those tidividuals whose capitals 
are to be devoted to the work. ‘They, and they alone, are 
the best judges of the most protitable direction OL their 
capitals, and if they err in their calculations, they 


nave no- 


podyv to blame but t l@INSC IVES. it pe true, that 


Aiitho iff il 


we appreiie nd, that this has been principaily owing to the 


facthties afforded by the State Governments, In the crant- 





Mr. Arnold said, be had been informed that such was 
the rule of the Llouse, but wished LO know the fact from 
rie Chair. There were, le said, some things said in 
rommittee— 

|The Speaker said it was not in order to reply in the 
House to arguments winch had been urged in Committee | 
of the Whole. | | 
Atter a short debate, on motion the House resolved | 
‘self again into a Committee of the Whole, in roder to. 
‘(ford an opportunity for Mr. Arnold to reply, who ad-| 
the House for about an hour, after which the! 
l'ommittee rose. <A resolution m favor of Mr. Lea’s | 
pretension’s, was then otlered, and an amendment in fa- 
sorof Mr Arnold’s, but betore a vote was taken the 
Hiouse adjourned. 


‘vressed 





“ en <eep AERASY MRS! 
WASHHNIGRPOU Gils, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 13, 1829. 














SUPREME COURT, U.3. 
Monpay, Jan. 11, 1830. 
The Court met pursuant to Law. 
Present—The Hon. William Johnson, Gabriel Duvall, 
seph Story, Smith Thompson, and John M’Lean—Asso- 
ate Justices. 
Proclamation being made, the Court was opened. 





On motion of Mr. Ogden, Greene C. Bronson, Daniel 





ing of charters to companies, without a guarantee 


~. 


that tine 
requisite amount of caprial stock to complet 
ing, could be 


tion. 


False ! by th ; paris s itt 
In some instances the work 


betore a third of the 


nas bye 
sum required to accomplish it has 


} j 
lias Dee; 


i . nan eee ee f a. 1 « ’ j 
pceh SuUbsSCrivped, Ana tuc Conse quence nat a adee 


ee : } - } lo¢ } 
Cution Das annihipated 


lay in its exe for veurs ali income 


fromm the expenditure winch is pro tanio a sinking ot capi- 
tal,—or, that it hes been abandoned, subject to a total loss 
ot the outlar , or, that the origiaal subseribets have advanc- 
ed additional sums, not upoa the principle of a profitable 
investinent, but upou tie principle of sending good money 
after bad, ia the vain hopes of iis overtaking and bringing 
it back. 

In cases where the State itself undertakes the work, as 
in New York and Penasyivania, the same reasoning, pre- 
cisely, is applicable, but owing to the greater number ot 
individuals who contribute to all public works, in the form 
of taxes, direct or indirect, and to the power which a gov- 
ernment possesses of compelling posterity to pay for iis fol- 
lies, the evilis not so manifest, and indeed if it were, there 
are politicians enough to be found, who, for the present 
improvement of their particular county, would not hesitate 
to saddle their great-grandchildren with the expense of 
making it. 

‘The time must arrive, as it did with the banking mania, 
when the peopie wiil feel the effects of an improvident ex- 
penditure of capital in roads and canals. Many of thei 
have not been called for by the actual state of population 


and wealth. Nor can tuey ever be productive to their pro- | 


, prietors, to an extent equal to the interest of the money ex- 


peaded, until alter the lapse oi many years. And we need 


tara here sav. that an Xpenatture ot capital ifi the “Oil 


siruction Of a road or canai betore it Is Wanted. is just as in- 


judicious, as It would be fora tarmer to appropriacve a part 
Ol his active agricuitural capita! | 
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lo the cousiruction ot a 


Wagon, Hany Vears before he would have thing to 


aiiy 
Padisport lo Markel. 
is HOw beginning to teel the 


Uitut rid Klis. 
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ects of Linprowlde iki She autnorized too 
many tinprovements at a time, aud tistead of 


‘ounpl ting 
ivolved 
think, Can @X- 


mae Ovjeel, belore sue Commenced another, she 


! Tt i! ili liavilities, 


tricate her, 


from Which nothing, we 
hut a@ auirect tax. 

Cask oF StrerHenson.—The forcible abduction of Row- 
land Stephenson irom the territory of 
soned Lie pussuge 


i — 


ti orela, lias OCCa- 
of a law bY Lhe State Li Jisiature, to the 
following etlect: 

Any person who shall feloniously abduct or kidnap any 
white person from out of any local jurisdic 


iton or county, 
or trom out the limits of 


the State. shall be punishable by 
imprisonment mm the Pegit utiary for not less Loan five nor 
iore than seve ve iTs. ' 


The Boston 


Commercial Gazette, which has been a 
steadfast advocate oi tree trad: . has 4 een enlarae a. at the 
coumenceiment Of Ute prescnt vcoar. Some ot the most 
inportant facts and reasouiiecs in rf lation io the restrictive 
Syst Iti. that we have eveyt . 2eTre met with, hav. ap- 


peared im ttat paper, and Ww 
Oo its editor, that as New IE 


the oner ition of th 


Tihis occasion to sicgest 
wii is the region in wiieh, 
je it, 


ol wound ani liberal p Pile 


tari i> i1h0st marticulariy much 


benett would result to the caus 
eliph s, if those at a distance could be tre quently made at 
quarnted with details, in relation to parlicuiar branches of 
business, that have sullered. 

Thomas King Carroll, was on the 4th inst. elected Gov- 
ernor of Marylaad, by the Legislature, he having received 
JU votes, and the opposing candidate, Daniel Martin, 43. 

The Board of Naval otiicers, for the examination of 
Viidshipmen, asst robled lik ftiis city Oli Monday the Lith 

Commodore Stewart, President, and 


lis. li consists of 
Rogers, Read, Dallas and Nicholson. 


Capt.s George 





The ship Fabius, in which Mr. Van Ness, our Minister 
to Spain, and family, and others, took passage, arrived at 
Cadiz in the short passage of 20 days from New-York. 

As we hive not vet seen any petitions presented to Con- 
gress, tor a turther extension of the Amernecan DS) stem, we 
take the liberty of offering, tor their consideration, the fol- 
lowing PRLTLION, 

‘lu the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States: 


The petition of the subscribers most respectfully represents, 

That your petitioners are luhaditants of the district of 
country which borders upon the river Delaware, and have 
been long engaged in the business of catching rock-fish 
md perch, tu raking cysters, and in shooting wild ducks 
ior the Philadelphia market—that in the pursuit of their 
respective occupations, )our petilione rs have set in motion 
i great quantity of American industry, such as that employ- 
ed in fishing, and shooting, m beat-building, in@navigating, 
and in selling fish and game in the market, and in trans- 
porting oysters In carts or Wheelbarrows to the numerous 
irs of the city—that vour petitioners are great 
adinirers ot the “American System,” inasmuch as it teach- 
es the glorious truth, that home industry ought to be pro- 
tected against foreign rivatsiup, and that it is unpatriotic 


OVvsie#®r ce 





individual speculatious of this sort, have often sailed, vet} 


tne undertak- | 
' . } 
mving for incorporas | 


n commenced | in the home market—that this introduction of foreign fish, 





for a peopiec to send abroad for things which can be produc. 
ed by ticmselves at home—that, holding these truths to be 
Sell evident, vour petitions rs have seen with extreme re. 


lvret, the completion of the Delaware and Chesapeake ca- 


nal, which, owing to the superior abundance of fish, ovs- 
ters, aud wild Gucks, on the waters of the Chesapeake, en. 

rerinen, the oystermen, and the duck shooters, 
iryland, @ foreign Siate, to undersell your petitioners 


} 


ibies the lis! 
” ee 

: 
Ol] 4 


oysters and wild ducks, creates an unfavorable balance of 
trade, against Philadelphia, by which a large amount of 
specie will be drained from her, which was not the case, 
when your petitioners had the command of the home mark. 
el, for they, in exchange for their fish, ovsters and wild 
ducks, were in the habit of taking dry goods, groceries and 
liquors—that the notion entertamed by many people, that 
it is good policy to buy cheap instead of dear, is one of the 
fallacies of the Free ‘Trade System, and 1s very clearly so 
to your petitioners, who think that it would be manifestly 
tor the benefit of the citizens of Philadelphia, to buy their 
lush, oysters and wild ducks, at double price, rather than 
encourage the industry of foreigners, for it is humbly con- 
ceived, that Maryland is as much a foreign state to Penn. 
s\lvania, as Great Britain is to the Untied States—that, mn 
fine, your petitioners cannot pursue their sc veral vocations 
without some Congressional aid:—- 

They therefore prey that your Honorable bodies, by vir- 
tue of that power granted by the Constitution, which au- 
thorizes any and every act, which may be calculated to 
promote “the general weliare,” will impose a tax upon all 
fish, oysters and wild ducks, which may pass through the 
canal aforesaid, or entirely prohibit their importation into 
Philadelphia,—and your petitioners, for thus putting mo 
ney into their pockets, taken out of those of the consumers, 
will, as in duty bound, ever pray. 
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The Erie Canal was, on the first of January, free from 
ice and navigable all the way through from Albany to Buf- 
falo. The Hudson River was also free from ice, which is 
a cireumstance so unusual at this season of the year, that 
apprehensions are entertained that the ice-houses south 
of New-England will not receive a supply for the ensuing 
summer: 





The Bank of the United States declared a dividend of 
34 per cent, for the six months ending on the 3Ist ult. 


In our paper of 6th inst. we introduced to the notice of 
our readers, the attack recently by Admiral Pinto 
(rnedes, commander of the Brazilian squadron, blockading 
the River Plate. in the vears INl6, 27 and 2s, upon the 
Marquis of Inhambupe and the Marquis of Queluz, suc- 
f Foreign Afiairs of Brazil, for what 
conderscendencs.” la giving up the 
Wi shall How 


made 


cessively Ministers 
the Admiral t 
true and lewitimat 
tice the rep!) 
stated in two ditierent le 


‘ms “ha 
rivht of blockade. ho- 
to this attack, anonymously published, but 
tters addressed to us, to have been 
from the pen of the Marques of Queluz, and indeed bearing 
internal evidence of lus a ithorship. 

The charge of having been terrified into a submission to 
the views ot foreion Ministers, was too gross and 
part of the accused 
indignation. To repel it, he 

to shew, or rather to attempt 
it she WwW, that the rules oj blockade, sanctioned bs His 


ernment, had been ortoimally adopted by if, trom a sense of 


too Se- 
vere, not to have oce isioned, on thre 
Marquis, the most livels 
theretore tound it necessar 


vOV- 


mustice, and that at noone veri 
been authorized. 


(had a deperture trom them 
Finding, however. the fact staring him 
in the face, that his predec ssor had, on lth of De- 
cember, Ist, entered pol an argiiiine nt with Mr. Racuet, 
to shew, that previous warning by the 


motture \ hid, a 


bias 


blockading force 
fact which 
the Admiral had become urqucainte 7 with, and had urged 
against him, he was obliged 
rather a singular character. 


Was hot necessary to render ac 
to resort to an cxplanation of 
The following are lis words: 
—~** The case is, that the Minister of Marine, not at all sat- 
istied with the hasty curtosity ot Condy Ragcuet, who, even 
hefore the orders for the blockade were issued, wished to 
know, whether His Imperial Majesty had adopted the sys- 
tem of previous Warning, protesting that his government 
would recognize no other; not at all satisfied, T sav, with 
this curiosity, the Minister of Marine, did in reality issn 
the orders in tins conformity, but answered nothing to the 
Marquis of Inhambupe, who did not know how 
justilv himself with Raguet. 
“But as after a vears delay, 


he could 


the Minister of Marine, 
obliged to answer, saw the aberrations of the Most Excellent 
Admiral, and the prizes made, contrary to the orders giv- 
eo, thought that he might save them, by giving that an- 
BWer, with wh ‘hh perl ips Raguet would be satisted. But 
it did not so haypen, for he, becoming angry at the manner 
nm which the aifur of the brig Spark occurred, champed the 
bit, and demanded his passports, which were given to him, 
because no prudence could disarm or restrain him. Th: 
Most Excellent Admiral well knows all this, but he thinks 
he is preaching to the little fish ef St. Anthony. He has 
deceived himself most 

Here, to be sur. is 
does, froma Minister, 


grossly.” 
a pretty confession, coming, as i- 
who, at one time, occupied the situ. 
ation of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and, at an eariier pe- 
riod, that of @ecretary of the ‘Treasury, and who now holds 
the high office of Counsellor of State, for life, to His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Brazil. That confession is, that the 
Minister of Marine, in order to secure the prizes, made in 
contravention of his own orders, had tried the experiment 
of playing off upon Mr. Raguet a double game, which, had 
it succeeded, would have resulted in the condemnation of 
the vessels thus captured. The story, however, is very 
lamely put together, and, as it stands, contains not a few 
discrepancies, which we shall point out. 

in the first place, the Minister to whom Mr. Raguet dis- 
played the “hasty curiosity” referred to, was not the Mar- 
quis of Inhambupe, but his predecessor, the Vicount of 
Santo Amaro. 

In thessecond place, that Minister did ‘“sustify himself 
with Raguet,” by replying to his note of 13th December, 
INZS, on the 23d of same month, in which he admitted 
that “the sentiments of justice and impartiality,” express- 
ed in said note, agree with those manifested by the Brazal- 
ian government; and 

In the third place, the affair of the brig Spark and the 
demand of passports by Mr. Racuet, happened in March, 
1827, upwards of three months after the new orders, for 
conducting the blockade, had been given, and had no imme- 
diate connexion with the question of blockade. 

Aiter establishing, as he supposes, the fact, that not an 
inch of ground had been yielded in any of the diplomatic 
discussions, the Marquis then proceeds to combat another 
charge made against him by the Admiral, which was, that 
“he had promised the President of the l nited 
demnity for the vessels captured belonging to the citizens 
ot This charge he repels, by denying that 
“this man’ had ever seen or spoken with the Marquis of 
Quecliz—that he had never spoken or written to Condy 
KRagueton any other subject than the case of the Spark and 
the demand for passports—and that no such promise Was 
made tlre the Brazilian Minister at Washington. 
as toras Mr. Raguet was concerned 


States, in- 


. . *“* 
those “tates, 


; 
That 
Pha us 


though 


inst. and need not be here detailed. Their importance con- 
sisted in this, that in one of them the Marquis advanced 
the position, that in Brazil, which was under a constitution- 
al government, the Executive power could not interfere 
with the Judicial, in prize cases, and in the other, he ad- 
mitted, upon Mr. Raguet’s shewing, that such interference 
was not only legal, but that it would be exercised, as it 
subsequently was. 

In support of his declaration that no promise had been 
given to the President through the Brazilian Minister at 
Washington, the Marquis quotes irom his despatch to Mr. 
Rebello, written on the occurrence of the atlar of the 
Spark, as follows:—*But as Raguet has piled up there com- 
plaints upon complaints, as well upon the subject of the 
Spark as upon the prizes, and as perhaps they will ask of 
vou some explanations, and oticr even to make some con- 
vention under the title of conciliation, that 
will say, that for a convention, you have no powers or in- 
structions, and that the government cannot even give them, 
as the affair of the prizes is still tn course of adjudication.” 
Now although this ; ve taay have been correctly quot- 
ed, yet it is too insulated to warrant the beliet, that no fur- 
ther instructions were given, to meet the contingency ol 
the American FOVeTIuT: nt’s sustaining Mr. Raguet ili the 
course he pursued, by assuming an attitude of dignity and 
self-respect, Which was expected of it by allthe Americans 
and foreigners in Brazil, and by the Braziiien government 
itself, as is evident from the haste with which they employ- 
ed a British vessel. at a charter of LYOO ste., tor the pur- 
pose of bringing eut despetehes to reach Washington be- 
fore the arrival of Mr. Regue: 

But a reference to the correspondence which took place 
between Mr. Clay and Mr. Rebello, laid betore Congres- 
in January, ISV7, will shew, that Mr. Rebello, whether t- 
streeted or not, did propo-e, that if the government of the 
Lt nited States would app oimta successor to Mr. Ragu t, 
the Eainype ror would adjust, “in @ manner satisfactory to the 
government of the United States, the questions pending with 


if 


case, you 


regard to the detained vessels, and to the brig Spark, ac- 
cording to the law of nations.” 

It is not a little remarkeble, that Mr. Raguet should be 
indebted for a true expos!tion of his conduct whilst in Bra- 
zil, to two individuals, both actuated by hostile feelings 
towards him, the one, because he interiered with his pecu- 
iar prospects, the otive - because his pride Was offended 
at the short mannerin which Mr. R. closed a discussion, that 
in his estimation, could not have been conducted without 
disgrace to the American character, and for bis having ac- 
cepted a public dinner at Rio, given to him by his coun- 
trvmen, as a testimonial or their entire approbation at the 
course he pursued, which letter forn vd the subject of a form- 
al complarnt tothe American Government. For, although one 
of these gentlemen charges Mr. Raguet with “skill in dip- 
lomatic tricks,” and the other, with “a hasty curiosity,” and 
with “champing the bit,” vet the former admits, that hy 
was the means of having the blockade reduced, almost to 
amere nullity, and the latter admits more than once, that 
“Condy Raguet even before the orders for the blockade had 


previous warning, as the only one which his government 
would recognise.” 

It may not be an inappropriate oceasion here to state, 
the orders which Mr. Raguet received from his Govern- 
ment on the subject of the blockade in question. They 
were dated on the 22d of October, 1826, eight months af- 
ter the declaration of the blockade was known in the Umi- 
ted States; but they did not reach Rio de Janeiro until the 
27th of December. They were as follows: 

“The President has seen, with approbation, your zeal- 
ous exertions to prevent in the existing war, between the 
Brazils and Buenos Ayres, an abuse of the law of blockade. 
The principles of that law are so well expounded and 
explained in our correspondence with European Govern- 
ments, that they are familar to you and to all. You will, 
on every suitable occasion, insist upon those principles, and 
whenever any instanee shall present rself of their viola- 
tion, promptly and firmly remoustrate against it.” 

‘This was all the intrmation Mr. Raguet ever received 
from Washington on thes subject, and upon comparing 
dates, it will be seen, that the modification of the blockade 
had been brought about before the receipt of these instruc- 
tions. Of this fact, it seems, Admiral Pinto, by some 
means or other, had become possessed, or perhaps, we 
should rather say, the Admiral suspected from a subsequent 
occuvrence, that Mr. Raguet had not received from his 
ade. For, at page 61 of his pamphlet, he uses this lan- 
North Amegica, asserted that his Government would not 
recognize as good prize any vessel which had not been 
first notified and warned at the place of blockade, by the 
blockading force; it being a rule adopted by that Govern- 
ment, not to recognize general diplomatic notifications, as 
binding on their citizens. And ought there have been 
given to this, unmediate credit! Certainly not, without 
doing injustice to the wisdom and politeness of that Gov- 
ernment; a politeness which it well displaved in the in- 
structions given to its Delegates in Brazil, recommending 
them very positively, that they should take the greatest care 





not to compromit the two Governments; and should always 


Al-| employ undecisive expressions in doubtful cases, so as not 
', no such prom-| fo offend the Emperor, as has been made known to me 


Ise Was made to him, yet the memory of the Marquis must; through a sure channel, and as I made known (iselessly) to 


have tailed him 
enee, Which passed between him and Mr. Raguet, besides 


, a 
fhe Cases OL Th These notes 


were referred to in the remarks contained ip our paper of 6th 


Spark and the passports. 


upon a very important item of correspond-| the Marquis of Queluz.” 


This hit upon the American Government, is one of those 
sarcastic slurs for which the Admiral has a particular tal- 
ent, and which are to be found interspersed throughout his 


been expedited, protested tor the adopt n of the system of 


whole book. In justice, however, te the party whose sup- 
posed politeness had led to such conciliatory language, we 
pronounce unequivocally, that no such instructions as those 
quoted by the Admiral, were ever transmitted to Mr. Ra. 
guet, and although the Admiral was right in his belief that 
no instructions on the subject to which he refers, had been 
given to Mr. Raguet, prior to the period of the modifica. 
tion of the blockade, yet he was wrong in the premises 
from which his eouclusion had been deduced. 

In the pamphlet last reierred to, a plentiful use is made 
of the epithets which are allowable in Brazil, in polemick 
discussious. The Marquis employs such expressions, in 
relation to his antagonist, as the following, which we take 
the liberty of quoting, as elucicaatory of the actual state of 
the press ta Brazil. 

“Let the most Excellent accused raise his hands to 
Heaven for having escaped a strict rigorous imprison- 
ment, one knows uct how, from the time he anchored in 
this por, (it indeed he should net have been brought al. 
ready bound) unt:! trial.’ = “Reader, T thought that I 
had to debate with a Doctor ot Lows, with a Publicist, but 
I have alivhted UpPoll a rebel, conturmecious and imiperti- 
nent.” “What a contrast, 
His Imperial Majesty declaring war against an ene iV. 


ond 


his 


readers, is prese nted to us! 
The Senhor Admiral making a most cruel one against 
the purses of neutral ana tri ndly nations alone, and leav- 
ing in perfect tranquillity and profound peace the blockad. 
ed enemy.” “Finally, there reached the Government the 
cries of ne utrals avarnst thie Aly rine-like practice = ot the 
Most Excellent Accused”—“Some prizes were judged 
good, because even uncer the system of previous warning, 
thre \ conducted thenise lves with traud and bad faith, which 
that system does not lavor; they were not approved as hav- 
ing been made by the Turkish svsiem of His Excellency,” 
mY syste an entirely contrary to that sordid pecuniary inter. 
est of the fishers of prizes, who desire difficulties and in- 
trigues, in order to perplex the sunplicity of things, and to 
chicane, Which is the weapon tor which the Most Exeel. 
lent Accused is we'l known in al! the matters with which 
he is charged.” “To these, the Most Excellent Accused, 
is TespoOlists le neither more nor | ss, for the Surls which 
the Nation las to pay te neutral Nations, for the Algerine 
and Cochrane-lke pranks (Argelinedas e Cochranadas) 
which His Eacelleney played in manifest and fatal disobe- 
dience and contempt of the conclusive orders of His [npe- 
rial Majesty.” “The Most Excellent Calumniator,”—“and 
were in truth the Ministers of this department in the mat- 
ter of the blockade and of the prizes, any thing but silent 
rocks upon which broke all Ahe representations, all the 
complaints against the arbitrariness and Cochranadas which 
the Most Excellent Accused committed in his pestiferous 
blockade, a calamity which Heaven visited us with, for 
our sins’—“He is rash enough to affirm that the Marquis 
of Queluz, otfered indemurty tor the prizes, verbally to the 
President of the United States, and the restoration of all 
the vessels seized uncer the blockade. What an atrocity. 
Aud continues, that « was on this account, that England 
also coneeived the wea of asking for indemnity. Now, 
who could have told thisto the Most Exeellent Aceused? 
Whoever it was, Senhor Admiral, who gave vou this infor- 
mation, he told a lie, which Your Excellency with a crimi- 
nal facility and without ceremony, has pul)lished.”—*“W hat 
does not such 
merit?” 


a Calumniator, as false as he is audacious. 
“When Nation to vote the millions 
which the neutral Nations demand for the enormous losses 
which were caused to their commerce, by the Cochranick 
and Algerine-dike proceedings of the Most Excellent Ac. 
cused, in the blockade of Buenos Avres, it will necessarily 
be discussed how this was.” 


t hve has 


These quotations will serve to shew the indignation ot 
the Minister, and we shall be much mistaken. if in the re- 
plication, which our letters inform us, is preparing by the 
Admiral, the former does not get a more severe dressing 
than the one he has just experienced. The Admiral is a 
very able disputant, and thus far in the contest, has kept 
his temper better than his antagonist. The term Cochran- 
adas isa word newly coined, in compliment to Lord Coch- 
rane, who, being in the emp!oyment of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, and finding that his pay was not forthcoming, 
took possession of the Custom-House at Maranham, paid 
himself in full, and then instead of eoming back to Rio to 


to England in one of the ships of his squadron, which he 
left there to find her way back as wellas she could. 





guage—“The Charge d’Affaires of the United States of 





Government any specific instructions relative to the block-| TERMS.—This paper is published at the corner of 


E and Ninth streets, near the General Post Office, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, during the sessions of Con- 
gress, and on Saturdays during the rest of the year. 

The price is FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable op 
the first of February, 1530, and thereafter annually in 
advance. Subscriptions for less than a year, at the 
rate Of SIX DOLLARS per annum. 

Any bookseller, post-master, Or other respectable per- 
son, in any part of the United States, cr elsewhere, 
who shall obtain six subscribers, and become respon- 
sible for the payment as above expressed, shall be enti- 
tled to retain, from the amount received, the sam of 
five dollars. 

Postage is to be paid in all cases, except where a letter 
encloses at least the amount of one year’s subscription im 
advance, in notes of no less denomination than five dob 
lars, and without the intervention of an agent. 








Printed by WILLIAM GREER, corner ef Fant 
Ninth streets, three doors westef the General Pest Office. 


vive an account of his expedition, very quietly walked off 
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